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THE LIBRARY : A SPIRITUAL POWER HOUSE * 


by 
Maurice WEBB 


FoR some years now the organizers of this course have asked me to speak at the 
concluding session. 

It has been my task to turn the minds of the students from catalogues and classifi- 
cations, from buildings and books and shelves ; and to focus them, for a few minutes, 
upon the person for whom the library exists. The best library is not the one that has 
the finest building, pleasant and light and air-conditioned and efficiently arranged. Nor 
is it the library that has the largest collection of well-selected books rightly catalogued 
and classified. Nor is it even the one that has the most qualified, trained, and experienced 
librarians. All these things are very important and many of them essential to any good 
library ; but, of themselves, they are not enough. There remains its contact with the 
people, its impact upon the mind and spirit of those that make up the community in 
which it is placed. 

The best library, I believe, is the one that means most to the people, that serves 
human needs, giving information or recreation or relaxation ; that enriches the mind 
with knowledge and understanding, lifting it from the too persistent present to the 
contemplation of the imperishable things held in the hand of time ; that brings to the 
human spirit poise and clarity of purpose and peace. 

In previous years I have discussed some of the devices that can be used to make 
more effective the bond between library and people. I have made a plea for the free 
library, being convinced that the subscription, even though itself small in relation to 
the service that it brings, imposes an unwelcome barrier between the library and its 
fullest use and enjoyment, and leads to the insidious evils of selectness and exclusiveness. 

I have asked that in every possible way, by using every available device and ingenuity, 
the library should reach out to the people, regarding itself, not as an institution cloistered 
and aloof, but as a vital community centre. In South Africa less than 2 per cent. of 
the people are users of our library services. The world record is 52 per cent. of a normal 
community as active users of the library. We have a very long way to go. 

I would make that plea again this year. It is needed as much as ever. But, because 
this is an altogether exceptional year I should like to leave that general plea with you, 
asking that you work out its practical implications in ways that will be sure to spring 
to your own minds. 

I want to turn aside in this tragic and fateful year to the consideration of another, 
though related subject : the question whether in these times there is need for libraries. 
That question has been in your minds. You will doubtless have wondered, if only in 
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fleeting moments of uncertainty, whether, after all, libraries are cultural luxuries that 
belong to the days of peace, not essential services in days like these. 

' It is sometimes urged that, in times of deep stress like the present, the library serves 
a valuable purpose by supplying literature of escape. No doubt you will be showing 
records in the issues of thrillers, Westerns, and what I might perhaps call the books of 


the sob and the guffaw. People beset by anxiety and uncertainty and fear will feel the. 


need to escape into a world of fantasy that such books induce, and it is right that libraries 
should provide them. It is right, but it is not enough. A good children’s librarian will 
encourage the reading of a fairy-tale and wild adventure but will also be on the watch to 
see that the young readers do not linger too long exclusively in these particular fields, 
delightful though they be and right though it is that we should return to them occasionally 
throughout our lives. 

So too, the librarian will be anxious to see a taste for reading that expresses itself 
in a demand for escape develop into more valuable and constructive channels, the 
thriller falling into the category of occasional relaxation. 


When suddenly beset by evil it is natural that we should succumb to an instinctive 
urge to escape whether physical or mental. But if we are to justify our purpose as men 
and women we must not be content to escape from evil. Evil is not something to be 
avoided. It is something to be overcome. 

The mind that first reacts to a demand for escape is a mind quickened by circum- 
stances. The alert librarian will be anxious to see this quickening turn to curiosity and 
interest, and a quest for understanding of the causes that lie behind the events of our day. 


It may seem a far cry from The Murder on the doorstep to Peter Drucker’s End of 
economic man, but the journey might be made, perhaps by way of the journalistic exub- 
erances of Mr. Douglas Reed. I mention Mr. Drucker’s book, not only because he has 
given us an important contribution to our knowledge of the present world situation, 
but also because he makes the point that I am trying to make. He says :— “If courage 
could have stopped totalitarianism it would have been stopped. The reason why all 
resistance to the Fascist menace has proved unavailing (he was writing before the out- 
break of war) is that we do not know what we fight. We know the symptoms of Fascism 
but we do not know its causes and meaning.” 

If we as people of our age are to face the task of overcoming the evil of our age, we 
must first understand its symptoms and causes. For this, where better can we look than 
to the library ? 

There should be in our libraries a great demand for books on Fascism and Nazism. 
(I do not mean the stories of horrors that appeal to the erotic, but the serious considera- 
tions of its theory and practice) ; on Bolshevism or Socialism and theories of Economics, 
on the functions of the State and the purposes of Government. There may also be, if 
librarians use their powers of persuasion wisely, a re-reading of almost-forgotten books 
that deal with liberty and the rights of man. 

There should be a new interest in History ; for man does not live only in his imme- 
diate moment. He lives fully only when he can see himself in the unfolding picture of 
history—heir to the past, begetter of the future. 

Wars are desperate and dreadful conflicts but they are not the only conflicts. There 
are others that always go on, and on which, too, depend the future of civilization and of 
mankind. The war of knowledge against ignorance ; the war of health against disease ; 
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the war of the informed social conscience of a people against the social problems that 
beset it ; the war of good against evil in the spirit and mind of men. 

These wars go on unabating, however much they may be overshadowed. In all 
of them the library is or should be heavily engaged. 

It is to the library that we look to supply the essential material upon which victory 
in these momentous struggles depends. Let our librarians see that the material is there, 
readily available. Books on sociology, civics, social welfare should not be left to gather 
dust upon the shelves, but should be ready to hand. Books that can touch the mind 
with vision ; utopias ; books that reflect the power of the human mind to reach out 
beyond present limitations and project upon the screen of the future a picture of a more 
ordered world ; these should be there at hand to suggest, encourage and inspire. 


In these times of spiritual collapse we look back to such pleasant utopias as William 
Morris’s Dream of John Ball, Robert Blatchford’s Sorcery shop and H. G. Wells’ Modern 
Utopia. There has been a great decline from these to the Brave New Worlds that are 
not brave and the grotesque and forbidding Shapes of Things to Come. 

There is a cynical comment upon the great war of 1914-18 that has been made and 
often repeated. It is that the Allies won the war and lost the peace. It is bitter and 
more bitter to-day than when it was made, but there is truth in it. Peace will come 
again. There are times when it seems almost infinitely remote, but it will come. Our 
librarians can do a great service in helping us not again to “lose the peace”. Books on 
the League of Nations, its origin and ideals, its achievements, its failures and their causes, 
need to be read, studied and discussed. There is, or was until recently, a widespread 
interest in the theories that centre in the words ‘“‘Federal Union”. The good librarian 
knows how to make constructive use of popular interests such as these. 

It is not all librarians that see their calling as a great essential public service in which 
their work is ultimately measured, not in terms of salary, but of public good. Butmany do. 

I visited the United States in 1933 after that country had suffered four years of 
deep and desperate depression. I visited libraries that had received no funds at all for 
years. The time when it had been possible to purchase new books seemed to belong to 
a remote, almost forgotten, past. I met in these libraries librarians who had received no 
salaries for more than a year but yet were working with unwavering zeal to make their 
libraries places of light in a dark world. I met and talked with members of the public 
who thronged the libraries ; men and women whose work had gone in the depression, 
whose savings had disappeared in the failures of the banks. The whole world to them 
was very bleak. But they found in the library some solace and a ray of hope. I sensed 
then, meeting those librarians and the people whom they served, something of what 
librarianship can mean to a community in days of deep distress. 

I spoke earlier of how libraries can satisfy, at least for a time, an urge to escape by 
offering books of a certain kind. There is another kind of escape that a library affords— 
at first sight, purely physical. In the noise and confusion and excitement of our world 
the library offers a place of quiet to which we may from time to time escape. Libraries, 
even the busiest of them, are quiet places ; we go to them not just in order to escape 
from noise but in answer to our Soul’s need. A good librarian gives his library an 
atmosphere of its own. Those of us who have visited many libraries know that each has 
its own atmosphere just as homes have their distinctive atmosphere. We cannot define 
it. We cannot say in what it consists. We know that it is there. Treasure that atmos- 
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phere of your library. Let it provide for those who seek it a living quiet ; let them find 
in it peace of mind and courage and new hope. Such a library is indeed an essential 
service in these days. We do not, because of present emergencies, cease to maintain our 
public supplies of water. Nor should we curtail our libraries, for the mind as well as 
the body needs to be cleansed and to be refreshed. 

It is an obvious truism to say that we have come to the end of an age. Mr. Wells 
says it very well in his book The New world order. You might slip that book, as it were 
by mistake, into the next batch of books that you put up for your escapist. We are 
looking for the signs of a new age. 

During the last twenty-five years we have witnessed the decline of all those concep- 
tions that Europe has contributed to the world : loyalty to truth, respect for the integrity 
of the individual, liberty, fundamental equality, care for the weak. These lights which 
were the beacon lights of Europe have faded and deep twilight now falls to dark. They 
faded not because they are wrong or uncherished but because mankind has failed to 
evolve any system that will give them permanence and reality. In our time Liberalism, 
Socialism, Communism have offered to enshrine them and make them real, but each in 
its turn has failed. The devastation of war, the spectre of depression and unemployment 
have been the signs of their momentous failure. . 

There are those to-day, thoughtful observers of events, who say that we are already 
at the beginning of a second dark age comparable only to that dark age of Europe before 
the Renaissance. 

What is the essential nature of these things, the fading of which has brought us to 
the dark ? We do not lack material power. Man’s command of power was never greater. 
His mastery over the material resources of the earth is his obvious achievement. All 
those things—loyalty to truth, liberty and the rest—are spiritual, not material. It is not 
material but spiritual power that has failed. If we cut off the sources of spiritual power 
our present darkness will but be prolonged. 

It is often claimed that libraries are educational institutions. If properly regarded 
and properly administered the claim is fully justified. By education in this connexion 
we do not, of course, mean reading and writing and doing sums. These are the rudi- 
mentary though essential techniques upon which any educational system must be built. 
We mean the more ultimate aims of education. 

Someone has said that the purpose of education should be to make man the master 
of his environment, to enable him to understand and to control his world. To do this 
he must have the ability to judge as between what is true and what is false ; must have 
wide knowledge of the past, and of the world of the present ; must be able to appreciate 
the value of the great principles of righteousness that have been revealed to men and 
formulate a system of society that will give those principles validity in the life of mankind. 

In the cause of education in this sense the library has a vital part to play. 

Where shall we look for the signs of the new age ? Nowhere but in the mind and 
soul of man. We must not, we dare not, cut off from man the principal sources from 
which spiritual awakening must spring: our Schools and Colleges, our Universities and 
institutions of experiment and learning, our Libraries. ‘These are in our day the power 
houses of the spirit from which light and hope are to be drawn. 

Cherish your library. Cherish it above all in these days of darkness. Who knows 
Perhaps it will be in your library that the dawn of the new renaissance may break. 
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BOOK SELECTION 
FOR THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 
by 


H. HoLpsworrH, M.A., F.L.A. 


My object is to plead for a higher standard in selection, both from the point of view of 
carrying out the obligations incumbent on the library as a public “‘service’’, and from the 
more selfish point of view of self-preservation, since economic warfare has extended to 
the field of book distribution ; and to consider how far improved selection can solve the 
problems of loss of readers and languishing stocks, which are causes of complaints in 
many South African library reports. 

As a result of the tremendous strides in popular education, spurred on by the 
revolutionary outpourings of the press, which have given rise to a great diversity of 
human activities and interests, the small library, with its small stock and slender income, 
finds itself something of a problem, and in a quandary as to how best to meet the demands 
made upon it. In most spheres of activity to-day, when the existence of individual 
private enterprise has become more and more precarious, the search towards efficiency 
has culminated in co-operative effort. Libraries long preferred to be anachronic in this 
respect ; localism with the profession is a hard nut to crack. England, however, is now 
burying its ancient prejudices, and localism is on its last legs ; in U.S.A. it survives, but 
has reached its second childhood ; Russia stands an outstanding example of the possibi- 
lities of centralization ; South Africa remains a Cinderella. I mention this tendency at 
the outset, for in our search for efficiency of stock and funds we too must turn eventually 
from traditional method and fall in line with modern developments. Meanwhile in our 
hopes that our public libraries will be able to play a fuller part in the social life of the 
community we look to the resourcefulness of our book selectors. The modern tendency 
towards centralization and co-operation does not imply that the day of the small library 
is over ; on the other hand, it is just beginning, not, however, as an independent and 
semi-private venture, but as a vital unit in a nation-wide system. The spread of popula- 
tion over straggling residential areas compels the localization of book provision—bringing 
the book to the doorstep, as it were ; while distance is reducing the appeal of the large 
central library, whose true réle is becoming more and more that of an administrative 
centre. This, of course, is not a discussion of library organization, but a reference to 
this movement towards co-operation seems pertinent, since any departure which provides 
larger book stocks and increased revenue is of direct interest to the book selector. 

Book selection has become a highly skilled technique, and demands of its disciples, 
as the South African Library Association and the University School of Librarianship 
are at pains to point out, an ample acquaintance with literature and literary trends, with 
the multiplicity of professional aids to selection, with the methods of book-selling and 
book-publishing, and an ability to interpret the probable reading needs of the readers. 
Without a purpose and a method, selection, as with every kind of activity, loses all 
object, and usually becomes a haphazard process of collecting on a hit-and-miss basis, 
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The purpose is the object for which the institution, or rather the collection of books, 
which we call a library, was founded. That is surely quite evident ; and it follows that 
in order to select we must understand and appreciate this object. The library began as 
an institution to diffuse knowledge among the people at large, and to educate them ; 
and this remains its primary purpose. The fact that it assumes the status of a social 
service—a service of culture and education—burdens it with responsibilities towards 
society, and entails that the service be the best possible. In the light of these responsi- 
bilities we determine our selection, for, as Dr. Wellard has pointed out, “‘as far as the 
provision of mere reading is concerned, the public library is almost superfluous. This 
is a paper-age ... (and) libraries represent only one agency in the diffusion of print.” 
It differs from many of these agencies in that its purpose is educational, and that the 
print it diffuses is strictly controlled to serve this end. It is not a business ; it avoids 
therefore undue competition with other distributing agencies in the area, particularly 
those whose services are designed for other ends. 

Assuming then that we accept this purpose, I wish to suggest the importance of 
scholarship in opposition to the view that we should select primarily what the whims 
and fancies of our readers dictate. We have inherited a culture so vast that the largest 
libraries can house but a portion of it; the smaller the library, the more intensive 
becomes the selection from among the best of this heritage and with this abundance 
of material before us, to supply the people with less than the good book, is “something 
less than education in any proper sense of the term” (Waples). I feel that there can be 
no compromise about what we understand by the term “culture”; either books are 
cultural or they are not. ‘There should never arise the question of choice between a 
good book and a bad book. The quality of reading throughout the stock should be of 
the same high level, and of a sufficient progressiveness to satisfy varying tastes and abili- 
ties in reading ; not a stock ranging from good to bad, on the assumption, too often 
held, that a low reading ability is in practice synonymous with bad taste. I think then 
our primary consideration will be given to the Book rather than to the Person as the 
criterion of standard of culture. “Individual human souls’, says Quiller-Couch, “have 
no varying values intrinsically, but one equal value. They vary but in power to appre- 
hend.” 

This, in practice, will lead us to the masterpieces, the so-called “classics”, of lite- 
rature, in the arts and in the sciences, as our basic choice, in the hope that they may 
be ‘‘some measure of taste whereby our (readers) . . . will, by an inner guide, be warned 
to choose the better and reject the worse’’ (Quiller-Couch). This seems to fit in with 
our purpose ; and it is not beyond the means of the small library in these days of popular 
reprints. Series like the “Everyman”, the Collins Classics and the Oxford World 
Classics, for instance, illustrate the wealth and range of subjects and authors obtainable 
for a small financial outlay. The range is being extended to include the classics of our 
own times—the Pelican and Penguin series come to mind ; and the pioneer efforts of 
publishers of cheap reprints, like Gollancz, are being supplemented by the recently 
established “British Publishers’ Guild”, consisting of nine great publishing houses in 
England—Cape, Dent, Heinemann—and others, which, set up to sell books at 6d., 9d., 
and 1s., promises ‘‘a first-class list of cheap editions”. 

Light fiction, so-called “escapist’’ literature, has no legitimate place on the shelves 
of a small library, if we consider first the purpose of our collection and secondly the 
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financial stringency which allows the purchase of scarcely one iota of the worth-while 
books available. Let us concentrate on the highest standards of selection, and believe 
with Voltaire that “it is with books as with men ; a very small number play a great part ; 
the rest are confounded with the multitude’. 


Though the book itself, as the medium for culture and education, will require our 
first attention, our selection will be inappropriate unless we know our readers, and 
know the books that will interest them, and that they will read. To provide books that 
will not be read is a waste of money. In theory we serve the whole community within 
our library area, and they invariably prove to be a very mixed lot. In practice we shall 
get 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. only at the best of times. This seems to work with the 
consistence of a natural law. Nor can we in practice give all the people everything they 
want, especially in a small library ; and a certain amount of discrimination becomes 
unavoidable, and, I think, should be in favour of those members of our community 
who, as is evident by their reading, accept the standards adopted by the library. We like 
to call them serious readers, readers of informational literature, and readers of the higher 
types of imaginative and recreational literature. And these readers will come if our stock 
meets their needs. Whether they are teachers, doctors, technicians, mechanics, students, 
ministers, or shopkeepers, the influence of the library for good will, through their reading, 
be disseminated abroad to an extent not indicated in circulation statistics. To them we 
shall supply non-fiction reading according to the predominant interests which seem 
likely to prevail among them (and a glance at the local directory will show that their 
interests are numerous and varied) and which will have a wide appeal, for we cannot 
hope with our small stocks to satisfy every special interest. Non-fiction reading is more 
wide-spread among the general populace than we care to admit or than circulation 
statistics show. Wynberg Public Library, in its 1939 report, was gratified to note that 
“the provision and issue of books of an informational and educational character is 
making steady progress’’, and the “Books to Read” series—handbook guides to readings 
on various subjects of a serious nature issued by the Leeds Public Library—were received 
with embarrassing enthusiasm by readers in the Libermann Institute Library. 
The tendency in the Cape is to provide lighter recreational reading in preference to 
informational reading. It is a concession to popularity which brings in a membership 
of only between 3 and 6 per cent. of the population served. It seems, therefore, that in 
view of the overwhelming competition from retailers and distributors of lighter literature 
any increase in membership will be by way of purposive readers rather than of habitués 
of the commercial libraries ; and that the first appeal should be made to the serious 
readers in the form of a more progressive and a more purposive selection. For the small 
library competition with commercial libraries is out of the question for obvious reasons 
of finance ; and, since its duty does not lie this way, it is disappointing to note that one 
Cape suburban library attributes the decline in its membership in recent years to 
competition from these agencies. The considerable purchases and the high circulation 
of the same type of reading matter as circulated by the commercial libraries no doubt 
accounts for the declining or static state of many public libraries. It points to the need 
for a return to informational and the better recreational literature, leaving light, ephe- 
meral fiction as the perquisite of the commercial circulating library. The loss in sub- 
scribers incident upon the refusal to supply this commodity will be more than made 
good by the adherence of readers welcoming a more useful type of book. Indeed, the 
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very existence of circulating libraries and similar agencies enables the public library to 
adopt and concentrate on a higher standard of selection, and to exclude “books which 
are no books”, as Lamb would call them, for which there is doubtless a great demand. 
I venture to suggest that the circulation also of non-fiction by them, and the advent of 
non-fiction works in cheap editions within the scope of the average man’s pocket, might 
justify eventually an even stricter control over selection, and help us to define our 
purpose more clearly and more resolutely. One fact is clear: it is neither possible 
economically, nor is it the library’s function, to compete with the commercial library. 
We might well adopt the slogan of Dr. Waples of the Chicago Library School : ‘““Mike 
Flanagan’s drug store, for obvious reasons of self-interest, has agreed to stock no books 
of importance to the serious reader, and we, for the same reasons, have agreed to stock 
nothing else’. 

The novel remains, however, a legitimate accession. It will bulk large among our 
literary masterpieces. In these days it has become the predominant, the most popular, 
and probably the most effective vehicle for the spreading of new ideas and new theories 
of the day, so that in many cases the old distinction between fiction and non-fiction is 
irrelevant. These purposeful books in fiction form, satisfying the demands of imaginative 
literature, yet essentially utilitarian, are worthy of strong representation beside the 
purely fictional novels. Sinclair Lewis’s It can’t happen here, Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
are concerned with political and sociological controversy ; Aldous Huxley’s The brave new 
world discusses science in its sociological aspect ; and so with many others. 

What books then are we going to choose? In our stock we find firstly the great 
writers of the past. We can be sure of these. “‘A man may be wrong’’, said André Maurois, 
“so may a generation ; but humanity does not make mistakes”.* Novelists, poets, play- 
wrights, philosophers, ancient and modern—their selection is comparatively easy ; 
and a glance at a guide such as Bessie Graham’s Bookman’s Manual will serve to indicate 
the most appropriate editions. Supplementing these a careful choice of modern fiction 
and recreational reading. Guides to current output, suitable and inexpensive, are the 
London Times literary supplement, issued weekly, and weekly reviewing periodicals 
such as The Listener. For current Afrikaans literature a daily paper, Die Huisgenoot, the 
quarterly Ons eie boek will repay purchase. 

The selection of informational literature introduces another factor—the reader. 
Obviously here, where individual interests and needs are the consideration, literary 
standards are not sufficient in themselves, but while always in mind, suitability of matter 
and treatment are the accepted criteria. Readers in suburbs, in spite of heterogeneity 
of interests, stations in life, etc., are often sufficiently of a type or types to give a clue to 
their reading abilities and their likely tastes and interests. A suburban residence of the 
wealthier professional and business classes, one can expect, will reveal reading interests 
rather different from those of a largely working-class suburb, and again from those occu- 
pied predominantly by the small-flat dweller, the black-coated worker, and the seasonal 
visitor. I mention this question of reader-study, because many selectors in the smaller 
libraries disregard or are unaware of obvious trends in reading interests ; or so it would 
appear from an examination of their stocks ; and secondly and incidentally to stress the 
fact that a study of sociological investigation is an important part of the courses in 


* Art of living. p. 142. 
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library training in this country. The small range of stock compels a general selection, 
one which will cover the predominant interests of the community, and one which will 
have most appeal to the average reader. Popular, comprehensive handbooks, like Wells’ 
Outline of history ; introductory handbooks and general manuals on serious subjects, 
combining readability—clear expression, omission of unnecessary scientific terminology— 
with authority and scholarship. Up-to-date, by good authors, and usually inexpensive, 
they satisfy general needs, and are usually nearer the general reading level of the readers 
than expensive encyclopedic compilations, textbooks and so forth. The student and 
the research scholar requiring specialist works, especially in medicine, technology and 
commerce, which are expensive and soon out-of-date, must seek their information else- 
where. The press has responded to the overwhelming demand for this type of material 
with a torrential output of popular editions and series—the Headline Books of the American 
Foreign Policy Association, the Home University Library series, the Thinker’s Library, 
the Discussion Books, Gollancz’s New people’s library, to mention a few; as also have 
writers of eminence and authority : Sir William Bragg, with his Concerning the nature of 
things, Hogben, with his Mathematics for the million, Wells and Huxley, with their 
Science of life, Haldane, with his writings on Biology. 

There are so many non-fiction works of doubtful value that it is advisable in all 
cases to consult reviews or available aids before selection. Popular biographies and 
travels are prolific, and rarely of primary importance. Equally unpretentious are many 
hobby books—on amateur photography and the like—doubtful in content and in author- 
ship. The predominance of these types, however, has resulted in the omission from the 
small library of subjects more worthy of representation, notably music and art. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation statistics credit their least popular programme— 
chamber music recitals—with 2,000,000 listeners. The popularity of the wireless offers 
a cue to the selector. Miniature scores of chamber and orchestral music and popular 
approaches to the study of composers and musical theory, such as series like the Musical 
Pilgrim provide, will satisfy elementary needs and for an inconsiderable expense make 
an imposing show. 

Children’s books require little mention here—they have been discussed by others 
in South African Libraries—except to note that only the best are worthy of representation. 
Children’s classics, the fairy-tales of Grimm and Andersen, Robinson Crusoe, Alice in 
Wonderland, modern works of Kipling, Barry, A. A. Milne, etc., supply the necessary 
standards in selection. Our object being to cultivate among children a love of reading 
and an appreciation of beauty both in expression and in illustration, anything cheap and 
tawdry is not acceptable. The book as a physical entity will attract or repel according ° 
to whether it is gay or drab. Worn and ragged books defeat their own purpose. Good 
books will be relatively expensive, and selection can be well confined to comparatively 
few titles and aim at quality rather than quantity. Afrikaans books of course are obtain-. . 
able locally ; but English and American children’s books are far superior to similar 
books in English produced in South Africa, and their selection requires continual 
reference to the special guides to children’s literature, which represent a consensus of 
expert and professional opinion. The English Library Association issues a quarterly 
publication The Funior bookshelf,* and has published a catalogue for selection for older 
children, Books for youth. The Horn book is the American Library Association’s counter- 


* Ed. by H. J. B. Woodfield, 17 Sherborne Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham.—Ed. 
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part to the Junior bookshelf while Miss Moore of the New York Public Library issues 
periodically a volume of reviews of current children’s books entitled The Three 
Owls. One or more should and can be in every small library. The actual representation 
of this important section of the library’s clientele—46 in one district comprising a 
population of over 10,000—leads one to ask whether it is that the stocks of many libraries 
need beauty treatment and overhaul, or whether it is some oversight in the regulations 
for membership which keeps the adult readers of the future away from the doors ? 


Three points remain to be mentioned. The first is the necessity for professional 
training. We can dismiss the idea of individual omniscience ; but a trained person is 
better equipped than most laymen to select books. A knowledge of publishing and of 
books and aids to books, and an ability to set about interpreting the people’s needs 
permit him to take the initiative in selection ; and for these reasons the final decision 
and any question of censorship in selection should devolve upon him. The function of 
the library committee, it is generally felt in library circles, is, so far as selection is con- 
cerned, to recommend and to assist in the general book-buying policy, not to decide 
on the selection of specific books. Few laymen are sufficiently in touch with the needs 
and demands of the readers and with the stream of publications to set themselves up 
as arbiters of people’s reading, which their lack of bibliographical knowledge and their 
reliance on personal opinion inclines them to do. They can give invaluable help in an 
advisory capacity (as some of our larger libraries will bear witness). The method of 
subscription too often seems to imply to readers and to readers’ committees a certain 
proprietorship which cannot fail at times to reflect adversely in the book selection. 
By virtue of his bibliographical training the librarian, on the other hand, is more immune 
from indulgence in personal opinion. He tends as a matter of course to turn to published 
lists of suitable books. Indeed there are so many excellent lists specially compiled for 
the small library that the librarian will not go far wrong if he relies entirely upon them 
for the choice of all save current books. The State of Oregon in fact decrees that libraries 
spending less than $2,500 (about £500) on books must purchase them from approved 
lists. Current review periodicals like the Times literary supplement, The Listener, Ons 
eie boek, are within the reach of all ; but the difficulty remains that generally they are 
not sufficient in themselves for all purposes. Inclusion in the journals is not necessarily 
indicative of desirability, and in practice a careful sifting of reviews is necessary. I do 
not doubt that the collections of professional literature in the South African Public 
Library and the University of Cape Town would be made available willingly to the 
suburban librarian of the Cape for consultation periodically. 

The second point pertains to book-buying. The 1938 report of one library within 
a 70 miles radius of Cape Town stated that “‘arrangements have been made with the 
various publishers to supply the library with new publications as soon as they are placed 
on the market”. It imples that orders are sent for books in bulk without any clue or 
any regard to the nature of the books to be purchased, and without any specifications 
except that of novelty. This library’s circulation figures testify to the type of books 
supplied—95 per cent. fiction, books which no doubt pay the publisher (or did they 
mean the bookseller ?) best. ‘Learning hath gained most by those books by which the 
printers have lost” said Fuller in his The Holy and the Profane State. If this be true, 
little learning finds its way to this particular library. It is selection in a primitive form ; 
it is costly ; and it is an inconsiderate spending of the public’s money. Equally indi- 
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scerning, I think, is block purchase of all non-fiction books from commercial concerns 
like the Times Book Club when they are released for sale six months after publication. 
Many of these non-fiction works are good, and it is useful to get them cheaply. On the 
other hand there are others which should be obtained soon after publication, for up-to- 
dateness is more important in non-fiction than in fiction ; and if there has to be a delay 
in purchase better let the fiction wait than books of information. Furthermore the 
purchase of all non-fiction from these sources means the omission of obvious choices, 
for many standard books never find their way into the circulating library. It might 
even represent a financial loss for often the reduction in price is commensurate with the 
physical deterioration of the books, and financial gain is offset by curtailed existence on 
the shelves. On the whole the new book wins if intended for circulation. 


It seems that some central depot might be formed for purchasing—perhaps the 
S.A. Library Association will be persuaded to undertake the task—with the following 
advantages: 1. Arrangements with local booksellers for carrying larger orders will 
yield better terms ; 2. The placing of orders for definite titles will eliminate the risks 
now run by the bookseller that books loaned on approval will be returned ; his orders 
will be definite, his market sure, and no risk of loss, which should render him more 
equable in discussing terms ; 3. By submitting orders for individual titles through a 
central depot libraries will be less prone to purchase “en bloc’’ from the local market 
and to take what the bookseller can give them. 

From centralization of book purchasing it is but a step to co-operation in selection 
and administration to avoid the unnecessary duplication of books at several points 
throughout the library system, to provide for the interloan of more expensive and 
specialized works, to replenish the many larders by means of a fluid stock throughout 
the system and carry their contents beyond the present narrow radius of service, and 
to improve finances both for purchasing and for binding. The following points will 
illustrate the need. One library reports in 1940 that its stock is being steadily depleted 
through lack of funds. In at least one case withdrawals exceeded purchases in 1939. 
The comparatively numerous withdrawals and the absence of expenditure on binding 
evidenced in the reports of several libraries together suggest that the lives of many books 
are unnecessarily short, and could be prolonged by timely upholstering. The general 
paucity of accessions—in one case 187 books in 1939 to serve a population of 2250—fails 
to avoid “‘staleness” in the stock ; readers tire of seeing the same books on the shelves. 

In the meantime, until such time when the people, through the municipality and 
through the Government, awaken to the vital importance of the public book service, 
even on a “starvation diet’’ we can begin to set our houses in order by improving our 
stocks in adding only those books which are of acknowledged cultural and educational 
value, and which fulfil the purposes for which public libraries are instituted. May I 
quote from Quiller-Couch’s The art of reading words which were written shortly after 
the Great War, and which seem particularly appropriate at this time ? 

“War will leave us bound to Europe as we never have been : and whether we like 
it or not, no less inextricably bound to foe than to friend. Therefore, I say, it has become 
important, and in a far higher degree than it ever was before the war, that our country- 
men grow up with a sense of what I may call the soul of Europe. And nowhere but in 
literature (which is ‘memorable speech”’)—or at any rate, nowhere so well as in literature 
—can they find this sense,” 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Bloemfontein. Public Library. From the Annual report :— 


(Population : 30,289) 1939 1940 
Members 
‘Town members 510 517 
Affiliated libraries 22 21 
Country members 46 oT 
Drama Library 18 35 
Young people’s penny rate 126 230 
Members of the Children’s Library 2,694 2,309 
3,416 3,419 
Issues 95,424 93,223 


Financially this last year has been a very difficult one for the Library. By dint of much 


' stinting the expenditure was made to meet our reduced income, but it is impossible to keep 


on at this lower level indefinitely without seriously impairing our services to the citizens of 
Bloemfontein, as our stock of books and equipment is being steadily depleted. 

Once again we have appealed to the Town Council to take over the Library as a Municipal 
institution, and although we have received no additional financial assistance, our case was 
sympathetically and carefully considered. 

In technical development the most important achievement has been the detailed classifi- 
cation and cataloguing of all Blue Books. 

The most noticeable factor in the statistics published in this report is the drop in the 
issue of Juvenile books. This is not due to any diminution of young Bloemfontein’s desire — 
to read, but to the fact that hardly any new books were purchased for the Children’s Library. 
The result was that there were actually no books for those of our young readers who have been 
members of this department since its inception. Late in the year we received donations from 
the Education Department, the Victoria League and the Repertory Society and new books 
were immediately purchased, too late, however, for the difference they have made to be 
revealed in the year’s statistics. 

A street collection and a cake-stall realized £80. 4.8 for the Children’s Free Library. 

The catalogue in the Children’s Library has now been completed. All the headings and 
subject entries are in both English and Afrikaans. 

There is no other Children’s Library in the Free State, and as several requests for child- 
ren’s books have been made from the country, the Committee has decided to institute a Juvenile 
Country Subscription of 10s. per annum for two books at a time from the Children’s Library. 
No deposit will be required, but members will have to pay all postage charges. 

The Drama Library has developed rapidly since it was elected as the official central 
Drama Library for the Federation of Amateur Theatrical Societies of South Africa. The 
number of societies that subscribe for the use of sets of plays has been doubled, and plays 
have been sent to Balfour, Cape ; Barberton ; Benoni ; Bloemfontein ; Cape Town ; Durban ; 
East London ; George ; Germiston ; Graaff-Reinet ; Johannesburg ; Kimberley ; Klerksdorp ; : 
Koffiefontein ; Kroonstad ; Krugersdorp ; Ladysmith ; Lichtenburg ; : Nongoma ; Pieterma- 
ritzburg ; Port Elizabeth ; Pretoria and Witbank. 

A file is being compiled of cuttings of reviews and pictures of productions of plays, and 
it is already proving very useful to many of our members. 

Ten centres are now supplied with books by the non-European I.ibrary Service. Books 
are read more than in the past, and many special requests are received from teachers and 
scholars. The service can never develop successfully, however, until an organizer can be 
appointed to visit the centres regularly to give advice on the books, and so help to stimulate 
an interest in reading. It has been proved in the other provinces, and also at the Reading 
Room in the local location, that readers are apt to read only a few authors whose names are 
— to them, and that other books discussed in a talk or lecture are immediately widely 
read. 

Another urgent need is to provide some kind of elementary library training for African 
teachers who are willing to take charge of boxes of books. Without this it is not possible 
for them to assist their readers or to interest them in books, when they themselves have never 
learnt how to use books for either information or recreation. 
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ASPECTS OF LIBRARY CO-OPERATION! 
by 


D. H. 


THE speaker explained that he had been impressed by the gap that still seemed to exist 
in the Cape between the few professional librarians and the many laymen interested in 
libraries. Library work in South Africa would always depend to a large extent on the 
efforts of lay committees, and little progress could be made until the professionals had 
interpreted their work intelligibly to the laymen. He continued : 

Co-operation in any sphere of life is desirable. In library work it is necessary, but 
in South African library work it is vital. As the members of the Government Committee # 
have pointed out, the most pressing need in South Africa is not so much for the provision 
of books as for their better distribution. Sums of public money are being used to benefit 
a shockingly small proportion of the public. In other words, co-operation and reorgani- 
zation are the immediate keywords of reform. 

It has been proved time and again that it is neither practical nor economical for 
small and scattered communities to attempt the organization of small and independent 
libraries. In America, in Europe, and even in young countries like New Zealand, the 
principle has been applied of establishing ‘‘regional’’ libraries at central points organized 
by trained workers, and of circulating books to local centres staffed by voluntary workers. 
There is no question at all that this was the form of organization producing the cheapest 
and most efficient service of books. 

In the development of libraries in Europe and America, this principle was applied 
to the towns and cities, where a strong central library threw out smaller branches to 
the outlying districts ; and to the country areas by the establishment of county head- 
quarters libraries circulating books to local centres by direct transport or postal or rail 
facilities. The idea underlying every extension of this principle was that public money 
should benefit the public, and that every member of the public, whatever his resources, 
was entitled to call on the public libraries for his needs. 

In South Africa, this idea has been obscured by another : that the public libraries 
are available to anyone who pays for the privilege of using them. This principle was 
condemned by the Government Committee, which attributed the backwardness of the 
libraries in South Africa to the widespread acceptance of the subscription system. It 
did not, of course, deny the right of existence to subscription libraries, but held that it 
was a denial of the democratic principle to limit library facilities supported by public 
funds to those who could pay, just as it would be to deny school facilities to South 
Africans who could not pay for them. 


1 An address to the Cape Branch of the South African Library Association, at the Rondebosch 
Public Library, 28. May 1940. 


*See the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on libraries in South Africa, 1937, 
Mr. A. C. G. Lloyd was the Cape Representative. 
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In Europe and America, the aim has been to make library resources as accessible 
as possible to the widest possible public. In a country such as South Africa, where 
resources are limited, it is only possible to make the most of them by securing the 
maximum co-operation between existing units. 


Forms of Co-Operation 
There are many degrees of co-operation possible between library authorities, from 
the friendly sharing of facilities to a close federation or amalgamation. In South Africa 
three types can be distinguished :— 
(i) Co-operation through the interchange of books ; 
(ii) Co-operation between libraries of various types in one centre ; 
(iii) Co-operation between libraries of the same type in a given area. 


(i) In Europe the development of interlending machinery has made it possible for 
a serious student to call on the library resources of participating libraries throughout 
Europe. If the book he wants cannot be located locally, the librarian may call on the 
regional library, which in England is an agency for locating books in the larger centres of 
that region; if the regional library fails, he may call on the National Central Library ; 
if that fails, on libraries on the continent of Europe. 

A similar, if rudimentary, scheme is now in operation in South Africa. The State 
Library, Pretoria, acts as a Central Library, receiving requests from libraries throughout 
the country, and attempting to locate books in the various centres. The South African 
Public Library, for instance, receives almost daily requests for books wanted by readers 
in other parts of the country. This system is particularly useful when books of a tech- 
nical or scientific nature have to be supplied. 


(ii) In a city such as Cape Town, there are libraries of various types, such as the 
University Libraries, the Technical College, the Museum Library, and so on, each 
serving a special clientele, and usually excluding members of the general public. The 
South African Public Library cannot afford to buy copies of scientific and technical 
books rapidly passing into new editions ; the most it can do is provide copies of standard 
works. During the last few months, it has been possible to secure the co-operation of 
each of these libraries ; accession lists are being exchanged, and members of the general 
public may call on any of these libraries for specialist works, provided that the borrowers 
are recommended by the Librarian of the South African Library, as being bona fide 
enquirers. So far as these libraries are concerned, therefore, their entire bookstock is 
at the disposal of the general public ; and at the same time, a watch can be kept to see 
that these libraries are not spending their limited book budgets unprofitably by dupli- 
cating each others’ work. 

(iii) The third form of co-operation is the one that affects most directly the libraries 
of the Peninsula, that is, between libraries of the same type. 

The speaker said that when he was first appointed librarian at the S.A.P.L. in 1938, 
one of his first duties was to draw up a report on the state and needs of the Library. 
It was soon found impossible to do this without considering the libraries of the Penin- 
sula as a whole, since the Peninsula formed a compact library unit, and it was soon 
apparent that, despite praiseworthy efforts and sustained good intentions almost entirely 
on the part of interested laymen, the City was not getting anything like the facilities 
it deserved, A residential and industrial community of 150,000 Europeans was-served 
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by the South African Library and eleven suburban libraries, each of them independent 
of the other, each competing against the other, and yet each supported to the extent 
of more than half its income by public moneys. These libraries served, in all, less than 
4 per cent., of the European population, compared with an average of 20 per cent. in 
overseas communities. In this city, there were 150,000 non-Europeans ; for them there 
existed one library and one only, the Libermann Institute, which in spite of fine efforts 
by a few people, was pathetically inadequate for fulfilling the functions of a non-European 
public library. 

Just as Cape Town is the classic example of a city which through lack of foresight 
has been built up haphazard, despite magnificent natural advantages, so it is a good 
example of an unplanned library unit in an area eminently suitable for an organized 
library system. 

The speaker asked the members of the audience to imagine themselves on the top 
of Table Mountain. Sixty or seventy years ago, they would have seen Cape ‘Town 
tucked in the valley below, with the South African Library in the centre, serving 
adequately the needs of the city as it then existed. Twenty years later, at the end of the 
century, they would have seen the process of decentralization in full swing—Green and 
Sea Point Library, for instance, was founded in 1890, and admirably fulfilled its functions 
of providing the lighter material for suburban readers, leaving the more serious work 
to the South African Library. But in 1913, when the suburbs were being amalgamated 
into an enlarged Municipality, libraries did not follow the example of the other com- 
munity services, and the chance of building a centralized system was missed. 


Since that time, decentralization has continued at an increasing rate; and the 
watcher on the mountain would now see eleven libraries dotted in the suburbs, each a 
law to itself, and the South African Library, still compelled to act as if it were the libra- 
ry of 1890 by attracting subscribers, in order to qualify for the Government grant that 
supports its most serious functions. 

This situation had been foreseen in 1903 by Dyer, a South African librarian of 
experience, who wrote at the time :— 

“The sooner that the whole library system of the Cape Peninsula is altered, the 
better for... the residents of Cape Town... The enlarged and widened municipality 
of Cape Town should well be able to establish and administer a system of municipal 
libraries worthy of the city.” 

In 1928, one of the most respected librarians in the profession, Mr. Milton J. 
Ferguson, visited South Africa to report on South African libraries on behalf of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Of Cape Town he remarked :— 


“Cape Town offers a splendid opportunity for library reorganization. With the 
South African Public Library as the administrative and reference centre of a system 
which through its several branches at Sea Point, Rondebosch, Muizenberg, etc., would 
bring its services very close to the people. 

To one who looks at the picture from a disinterested professional elevation the 
thing which could be so readily done, and the results which might in all fairness be 
expected, make this situation one of the most interesting in the library field. It would 
certainly be a pity if the city with a mountain at her back should be content to take the 
easy course, and, like London, have many public libraries but no system. Both efficiency 
and economy would be served in adopting the suggested changes,” 
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The Government’s Inter-Departmental Committee on libraries echoed this opinion 
in their Report of 1937. 

The speaker, in drawing up his report of 1938, had, therefore, authority to guide 
him, and the problem became one with two aspects : to produce some scheme by which 
the South African Library could play its part in the community life to the extent that 
it should, by overseas precept, have been doing for many years past; and one in 
which the resources of the Peninsula could be mobilized in the way best calculated to 
serve the widest possible number of people at the most economic cost. 


The Existing Library Situation 

The existing library arrangements had both strong and weak points. 

The strongest point in their favour was that the libraries existed at all. They 
represented cultural oases, and a praiseworthy effort by interested laymen to further 
good reading. Secondly, the local libraries were to acertain extent in touch with local 
needs. This in itself provided the groundwork for a wider system. There were, however, 
points of weakness :— 

(i) Although local libraries were in touch with local needs, only a fraction of the 
local population was being reached. 

(ii) Although all the libraries received Provincial and City support, there were no 
standards by which the work done could be measured. In almost every case, the financial 
resources of libraries did not permit the employment of a qualified librarian, who alone 
can galvanize a library into creative activity.* 

(iii) Local committees were invariably keen on obtaining subscribers, i.e. some 
libraries, by abolishing deposits and improving buildings, were increasing their number 
of readers : most found their energies taken up in maintaining their subscription revenue, 
and concentrated on pressing for further public support from City and Province. In 
every case, the number of potential subscribers was governed by the rate of subscrip- 
tion charged. 

(iv) Many committees felt that they were not obtaining the best selection of books 
from local booksellers, and were unable, through lack of co-operation with the other 
libraries, to present a strong enough front to improve their discounts with local firms. 

(v) Although most libraries “‘weeded-out” their lesser-read books from time to 
time, there were always a certain number of worn books on their shelves which it was 
expensive to rebind. 

(vi) Apart from children’s corners in several of the libraries, which in some cases 
lent books at a nominal fee, there was a great need for extended work with children. 
There was no trained children’s librarian in the Peninsula. Yet the children are the 
readers of the future, and unless they are encouraged to use libraries, there is little 
future for the library movement in this country. 

(vii) Finally, there was no unified body of interested opinion to stand up for library 
interests. Each library approached the booksellers, or the City Council, as an independent 
unit. An attempt had been made in 1934 to form an inter-library committee to discuss 
pooled book purchase and other problems, but this had not functioned again between 
that date and 1938. Mr. Lloyd, when approached in 1934,, expressed the opinion that 


* One library was paying a completely unqualified assistant the salary of £144 p.a.—at which 
a fully qualified assistant would have been available, 
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nothing short of the closest co-operation between the libraries of the Peninsula could 
improve their several destinies. 

In addition to these points, strong and weak, there was the view-point of the South 
African Library itself, which had on its books 1,500 subscribers from every part of the 
Peninsula who preferred paying the higher subscription for the wider selection of books 
available “in town”. How could this “wider selection” be made available throughout 
the Peninsula, to the mutual benefit of every library and every reader ? 


The Scheme proposed 


In addition to the opinions quoted above, the speaker had as a guide the Report 
drawn up by Mr. Ian Murray, Carnegie Visitor to the United States, who after 5 years’ 
experience at the South African Library brought his experience of overseas libraries to 
bear on the problem, and advocated the separation of financial responsibility for the 
reference and learned functions of the library (by the Government) and for the popular 
lending functions (by the City). The speaker had himself travelled extensively in Europe 
and America, and the proposals that were evolved were based on principles long since 
tested overseas. He added that these free library proposals had met with a readier 
response from the Council than had been expected, and that for various reasons (includ- 
ing his own illness) it had been difficult to explain to each of the 11 independent libraries 
the implications of the proposals. He hoped that this address would now serve that 
purpose, and make clear in the minds of committee members what the proposals 
involved, and how they would affect existing libraries. 

The system proposed was a free one. In view of the recommendations of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee’s Report, and the success of the free libraries in the other 
large cities of the Union—Johannesburg, Pretoria and Durban—there seemed no reason 
why a free library should not suit equally the conditions of Cape Town. 

If the system was to be free, the only authority that could and should take financial 
responsibility for running it was the Municipality, as in every other progressive city in 
the civilized world. 

Since the City was directly represented on the Committee of each library receiving 
City support, the Trustees of the S.A.P.L. decided to put before the City a scheme 
which would take advantage of the strong points mentioned above, and compensate 


for the weak ones. This scheme was first placed before the City Council in September, 
1938. 


Details of the Scheme 


At the request of the City Council, the scheme was proposed in broad outline. 
In a matter involving many interests, it was found impracticable at the outset to estimate 
close figures. 

The following proposals were put forward :— 


(i) Library service in the Peninsula to be free. 


(ii) City adequately to subsidize the Central Library which, by co-operation with 
the present suburban libraries, would create on modern and progressive lines a planned 
system to reach all parts of the community. 


(iii) Branch libraries would be necessary. With increased City help, it was proposed 
that existing local libraries should form the nucleus of a branch organization. 
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(iv) Each branch was to have its basic stock, much as at present, to be replenished 
from the centre by regular supplies of (a) permanent and (b) circulating stocks ; each 
library to be linked to the others by telephone and delivery van ; and a central catalogue 
of the bookstocks of all libraries to be maintained at the central library. 


(v) To ensure the economical and efficient working-out of such a scheme a measure 
of central control would be essential ; but this would be concerned with machinery 
rather than policy, and would effect bulk purchase of books (subject to suggestions from 
the branches), undertake centralized binding and supply trained guidance from the 


centre. 

(vi) The central administration would be responsive to local wishes through repre- 
sentation * on the central body and through the local librarian. Full advantage would be 
taken of special knowledge at local points. 

(vii) The form of co-operation—federation or amalgamation—was left to the 
City Council to work out, since they were the body best able to negotiate with individual 
libraries, and, through being the chief financial supporter of the scheme, would them- 
selves determine details such as the ownership of buildings and furniture, standards of 
pay for library assistants, and the nature of local representation on the administrative 
body. 

(viii) Lastly, since it was believed that the best way to obtain good libraries for non- 
Europeans was to obtain good European libraries first, it was proposed that a parallel 
chain of branch libraries in non-European communities be set up to be administered by 
Coloured and Native librarians, and to be organized with special attention to non-Euro- 
pean reading abilities and requirements. 

In all, the scheme aimed at making the most of local initiative and resources, 
injecting these with greatly increased financial benefits from the City, and the experience 
of trained workers from the centre; and organizing the whole system in the most 
economical and effective manner possible. 


Progress of Scheme 


In March, 1939, a second memorandum was sent to the City Council enlarging 
upon the first. A sub-Committee from the Board of Trustees interviewed a Committee 
of the City Council. In April, the Council invited representation from all suburban 
libraries to meet and discuss the proposals. As a result of this meeting, the Trustees of 
the S.A.P.L. submitted an explanatory memorandum to all suburban libraries. In addi- 
tion to the points mentioned above, they showed how borrowers at any one part of Cape 
Town would be able without further ado to call on the resources of any of the libraries 
in the proposed system. Wynberg residents, for instance, could borrow books from the 
central library in town, and through interchange of facilities the libraries of the Penin- 
sula would form one great bookstock, similar to the libraries at Glasgow, Los Angeles 
and many smaller cities. 

In June, 1939, a second meeting of the suburban representatives, the S.A.P.L. 
and the City Council committee was convened. Various criticisms of the scheme were 
voiced, most of which are dealt with below. After discussion, the following resolution 


* The form of representation to be decided by the negotiating parties. 
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passed by the Rondebosch Library committee was adopted by the meeting, which 
approved in principle the proposal that the libraries should be made free :— 
The Committee supports the idea of free libraries, but not on the lines proposed 
by the S.A. Library Board of Trustees. 

2. The successful working of local libraries would largely depend on the election 
of local committees, who should be given definite duties and powers, and who 
should have adequate representation on any central committee that might be 
formed. 

3. Reference libraries built up locally, buildings, bequests, furniture and cash 
balances in hand should remain the property of the local library concerned. 

4. The appointment and retention of all staff should be left in the hands of the 
local committee concerned. 

5. In the event of free libraries being formed, separate provision should be made 
for non-Europeans. 

Later in 1939, the City Council Committee recommended to the Council that a 
sum of £5,000 should be set aside from the Centenary Fund for the initial expenses of 
organizing a free library system in Cape Town. War broke out shortly afterwards, and 
nothing more was heard of the scheme until in 1940 the City Council recorded in its 
minutes the foregoing proceedings and announced that they would consider any agreed 
scheme proposed by Government, suburban libraries and S.A.P.L. 

This was tantamount to postponing the scheme for the duration of the war ; but 
the need for keeping it before the eyes of the Council and of the public generally has 
by no means diminished. It is possible, in fact, that by the time the war is over the 
smaller libraries in the Peninsula will by the pressure of economic circumstances be 
faced with the alternatives of co-operation or extinction. It is therefore of importance 
to consider what form of co-operation is best, and how conflicting interests can best be 


reconciled. (to be concluded) 


REVIEWS 


SOUTH AFRICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Cape Town. 1440-1940- Printing. Die Drukkuns: 
catalogue of an exhibition held 30.10.40-31.12.40 (comp. by D. H. Varley). 

Cape Town: S.A. Public Library, 1940). wrappers, 31., 37 p. 

This Catalogue serves to commemorate the 500th Anniversary of the invention of movable 
type in Europe. With few exceptions, the exhibits were taken from the rare book collections of 
the South African Public Library, and especially from the Grey Collection there. The examples 
listed number over a hundred, and range from a Babylonian cuneiform tablet of about 2,000 B.C. 
to the first publication of the Constantia Drukken, Kaapstad, 1940 : Mimosa Pudica, deur J. Greshoff, 
one of the founders of De Zilverdistel Press, Den Haag. 

Fourteen cases were arranged to exhibit The Birth of Printing, Famous First Editions, Cradle 
Days of Printing in Germany, Italy, France and the Low Countries, First Two Centuries of 
Printing in England, Scholar-Printers of the 16. and 17. Centuries, South African Printing, Revival 
of Fine Printing, Fine Printing of To-day, Evolution of Gothic, Roman and Italic Types, Tools 
of Printing, and, lastly, a case in which the exhibits will be changed weekly throughout the period 
of the Exhibition. 

The Catalogue is tastefully produced and printed in an attractive sans serif type, and each 
exhibit is generously annotated in both English and Afrikaans. Its mere perusal arouses envy and 
a longing to see, if not to possess the originals. P.F. 


LLOYD’S LIST 


_ The new edition of the List of scientific and technical periodicals available in the libraries of the 
pg which is being prepared by Mr. Freer, is progressing, and publication is expected early in 
the new year. 
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DUPLICATES FOR DISPOSAL* 


The following material is offered, for the cost of transport, by the libraries indicated :— 
Bloemfontein Public Library 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. Education, Depariment of Public. 

Report of the Superintendent-General of Education. 

1932 & 1933, combined. Afrikaans only 

1934 & 1935, combined. Afrikaans & English 


1936 Afrikaans & English 
1937 Afrikaans & English 
1938 Afrikaans & English 
Geographical journal 


1918 April-Sept. 

1919 February, April, May, July, August 
ORANGE FREE STATE. Education Department 

Reports (Afrikaans and English combined) 

1930, 1931, 1932, 1935, 1936, 1937 


SOUTH AFRICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Report. 1903 

TRANSVAAL. Agricultural journal of the Transvaal 
1903 April, July, October 
1905 January, April, July, October 
1906 January, April, October 
1907 April, July, October 
1908 january, October 
1909 January, April 
1912 January-December 

TRANSVAAL. Provincial council. Ordinances. 

1929, 1930, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1938. 
TRANSVAAL. Provincial education commission, 1937, Report. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. House of Assembly. Debates. 

v. 31, 11. Feb. to 16. March, 1938. 

— Agriculture and Forestry, Department of. Annual report of the Division of Forestry. 1939. 
(U.G. 56 of 1939). 

— Cape of Good Hope Province. Supplementary estimates of the revenue to be collected and 
expended. 1937. (Afrikaans and English combined). 

of Expenditure to be defrayed from Revenue funds. 1925. (U.G. 
45 of 4 

— Publicity Advisory Committec. Minutes and proceedings. 1935. 

— Railways and Harbours. Memorandum by the Minister of Railways and Harbours. 
1937-38. (Afrikaans and English.) 

— South West Africa Territory. Estimates of the Revenue to be collected and of the Expend- 
iture. 1938. (Afrikaans and English.) 

VREUGDENHIL, A. Scheepsbranden : oorzaken en bestrijding. 

University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 

The University Library has a large number of South African and Imperial Blue Books 

(chiefly on South Africa) for disposal. The following series are available :— 

GREAT BRITAIN. C., Cd., and Cmd. series, 1879-1919. 

TRANSVAAL COLONY. T.G. series and unnumbered reports. ca. 1900-1910. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. U.G. series and Select Committee Reports. 1910 to date. 
Libraries and institutions which require numbers to complete their sets, are invited to 
submit lists of their requirements to the University of the Witwatersrand Library. 
Library Association record. 

1933. Feb., Apr.—June, Aug. Dec. 

1934-1939, complete 

1940 Jan.—-May 


*In the editorial of the L.A.R. for November, 1940, reference is made to the London libraries 
that have suffered in the air raids. ‘“‘At the end of the war we must try to make good these losses 
by a common effort . . . The university libraries of the British Empire and the United States will 
not forget the wanton destruction at such places and will surely come to their aid.”’ 
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The above were sent to the University for disposal. Any numbers may be had for the 
charge of 144d. per number (to defray transport paid by the University) plus postage. 
The Library also has the following books for disposal :— 

AVEBURY, John Lubbock, Jst baron. The origin of civilization and the primitive condition of 
—_ : mental and social condition of savages... 4. ed. with numerous additions. London, 

BUDGE, Sir E. A.T. W. Easy lessons in Egyptian hieroglyphics with sign list... 2. impr. 
London, 1902. (Books on Egypt and Chaldea, 3.) 

BURNS, Robert. The National Burns, ed. by G. Gilfillan, including the airs of all the songs and 
an original life of Burns by the editor. London, [18??]. 4 v. Engraved illus. 

COULANGES, Fustel de. La cité antique: étude sur le culte, le droit, les institutions de la 
Gréce et de Rome. Paris, 1905. 

DARWIN, Charles Robert. The origin of species by means of natural selection... 6. ed. with 
additions and corrections. London, 1873. 

HADDON, Alfred Cort. History of anthropology. London, 1910. 

HEWITT, J. F. The ruling races of prehistoric times in India, South-Western Asia and Southern 
Europe. Westminster, 1894-95. 2 v. 

HUXLEY, Thomas Henry. An introduction to the classification of animals. London, 1869. 

The crayfish, 3. ed. London, 1881. 

LOCKE, Leslie ‘Leland. The ancient quipu, or Peruvian knot record. New York, 1923. 

MACALISTER, Alex. Zoology of the vertebrate animals. London, 1878. 

OWEN, Richard. On the anatomy of vertebrates. London, 1866-68. 3 v. 

PEPYS, Samuel. Diary of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II 
and James II; the diary deciphered by I. Smith from the original shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian library, with notes by Richard Lory Braybrooke. London, 1830-34. 2 v. (Every- 
man’s library). V. 1. only. 

PRESCOTT, William Hickling. History of the conquest of Mexico, with a preliminary view of 
the ancient Mexican civilization and the life of the conqueror Hernando Cortés. London. n.d. 

— History of the conquest of Peru, with a preliminary view of the civilization of the Incas. 
London. n.d. 

QUENNELL, Marjorie. A history of everyday things in England ... written and illustrated by 

Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. London, 1918. 2 v. V. 1 only. 

RATZEL, Friedrich. The history of mankind ; transl. from the second German ed. by A. J. Butler, 
etc. London. 6v. 1896-98. 

SOLLAS, William Johnson. Ancient hunters and their modern representatives. London, 1915. 

SPENCER, Sir Baldwin. The native tribes of Central Australia, by Baldwin Spencer and F. J. 
Gillen. London, 1899. 

STEFANSSON, Vilhjalmur. My life with the Eskimo. London, 1913. 

WESTERMARCK, Edward. The history of human marriage ; 3.ed. London, 1901. 

Johannesburg Public Library (N.B. Many of the years are incomplete.) 

Brandwag. 1937-39. 
Caledonian. December, 1923, Jan.-—May. 1924. 
CANADA. — Geological survey. Annual report. vol. 12, 1899. 
C' ANADA. Geological survey. Economic geology series. 1, 3-6, 10-12. 
— Memoirs. 20, 29-30, 57, 59, 62, 64, 69, 72, 85, 139-40, 143- 
45, 147-52, 155, 157-64, 166-67, 169-209, 211-12, 125, 218. 
—_ Summary reports. 1917-18, 1923-33. 
i¢ ‘ANADA. ‘Cvckesiont and Natural History Survey. Annual report. 1885-87. 
CANADA. Mines Branch. Nos. 83, 579, 616-18, 624-25, 630, 646, 690, 716, 722, 736-38, 
742-44, 747, 754-55, 759-60, 763, 765, 767, 773, 961, 982, 1097. 
CANADA. Mines Department. Reports. 1924-26, 1928-30, 1935, 1937. 
Canadian Mining Institute. Transactions. v. 16, 18 (1913, 1915). 
Cape. 1922-24, 1925-26, 1927-33, 1935. 
Cape Astrographic Zones. vol. 9, 1926. 
Cape Indian. June, 1923, Oct. 1924. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Annual report, 1938. 
Catering trade journal, Cape Town. 1931-35. 
Catholic magazine of South Africa. 1921-23. 
Catholic News. 1922-32. 
Catholic Times. Jan., Feb., April, 1936. 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. (Yearbooks). 1910-14, 1923-25, 
Century Magazine. 1899-1900 (2 bound volumes). 
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LIBRARIES IN WARTIME 


BOARD OF EDUCATION CIRCULAR 


WE reprint trom The Library association record, September, 1940, p. [243] the text of 
a circular issued by the British Board of Education. 

“The Board of Education desire to call the special attention of all Authorities 
concerned to the importance of maintaining and, where necessary, extending the 
Public Library service as part of the measures which the Minister of Labour is 
anxious to secure for the welfare of industrial workers. 

The Public Libraries afford recreation and instruction to vast numbers of 
readers, and, when the longer hours of darkness come and the possibilities of 
outdoor recreation are less, increasing numbers will find in books a relief from the 
strain of war work and war conditions. 

Nor is the service which the Public Libraries can render confined to the supply 
of books. The Library is often, and might still more generally become, a centre 
for the organization of Study Circles, Listening Groups, Play Reading Circles, 
and similar activities. It is hoped, therefore, that all Authorities in the exercise 
of their powers under the Libraries Act will do all that they can to enable their 
Libraries to make the fullest possible contributions to a service which may so 
materially assist the national effort at this time’’. 


CONTROL OF MAPS ORDER, 1940. (GREAT BRITAIN) 


“The following note for the guidance of librarians has been prepared by the Home 
Office and at the request of the Home Secretary is brought to the notice of members : 
The Home Office thinks Librarians may wish to have some advice as to the 
circumstances in which they should allow the public to borrow or inspect maps and 
guide books. 

The Control of Maps Order, 1940, makes it illegal for any person to sell, dispose of 
or part with the possession of any map, of a scale greater than 1 inch to the mile unless 
the recipient of the map is in possession of a licence from the Secretary of State or Chief 
Officer of Police. Librarians should make sure that any borrower of such a map has 
the necessary licence (generally obtained from the police) before the map is issued. 

In addition the Order makes it illegal for any alien to have in his possession any 
map of a scale greater than 12 miles to the inch or any guide book (including a road 
book), without a permit from the Secretary of State (obtainable from the Map Permit 
Office, Box No. 666, Parliament Street B.O., S.W.1). If Librarians are in doubt as to 
whether any intending borrower is an alien, he should be asked to produce his Identity 
Card ; if he is an alien this will appear on the card. 

The Control of Maps Order does not prevent persons consulting maps within the 
premises of a library, but Librarians should exercise care before allowing any member 
of the public to inspect a large scale map on library premises, and should refuse permission 
if they have reason to doubt the bona fides of the request. Maps of all kinds should not 
be left where they can easily be stolen. 

The same considerations apply to detailed works on the topography of the British 
Isles.” (Reprinted from L.A.R. 42 : 260, Sept., 1940.) 
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READING TASTES IN WARTIME 


The Star for 23. March, 1940, p. 10, reprints from The Manchester guardian an 
article by Mr. Charles Nowell, librarian of the Manchester Public Library, on British 
libraries in wartime: old favourites and war books contend for popularity. 


BOOKS FOR THE ‘TROOPS 


In response to representations by the South African Library Association, the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs has agreed that from September 1 to March 31 parcels 
of books for the troops may be sent post free to the libraries at Pretoria, Johannesburg, 
Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Bloemfontein, Maritzburg, Kimberley and Lady- 
smith (Natal), provided that they do not weigh more than 7lbs., that they have their 
ends open and that they are clearly marked ‘“‘books for the troops.” 

On the completion of formalities at their destinations railage will be charged to the 
Defence Department. 

Donors are urged to send to the nearest library of those mentioned, and not to 
consult personal preferences. Not only is it desirable not to charge the Defence Depart- 
ment with unnecessary expenses, but it is important for the working of the scheme as a 
whole, that all centres should be adequately supplied. Donors should therefore confine 
themselves to their nearest centres. Any donor wishing to ensure that a particular unit 
is supplied, should write to Miss M.W. Whiteley, Hon. Secretary, Books for the Troops 
Committee, P.O. Box 397, Pretoria, who will delegate the work to the proper distributing 
centre. 

It should be noted that, under the standing warrant, books may be sent to those 
libraries specified, and to no others, and that no attempt should be made to send them 
direct to military camps. 


Cape Town 


Under the auspices of the South African Library Association and as part of their 
contribution to National Service, the staff of the South African Public Library have 
formed a Committee to deal with the collection and distribution of books and magazines 
for the troops in the Western Cape area. The Committee is working in close collaboration 
with the South African Women’s Auxiliary Services and the Boy Scouts’ Association. 

A steady flow of literature is badly needed by the Fighting Forces, which include 
Camps, Forts, Batteries and Visiting Troops; H. M. Ships at Simonstown; Mine- 
sweepers, the R.N.V.R. Merchantmen ; Aerodromes, and Military and Naval hospitals. 

New copies of cheap editions are particularly welcome. 

A collecting box has been placed on the Subscribers’ Desk in the South African 
Public Library, and contributions are earnestly invited. All funds are being spent on 
the purchase of books—the organization is being administered entirely by voluntary 
effort. 

Books for the Troops Committee, South African Public Library, Hon. Secretary : 
Miss M. S. Bradshaw, Tel. No. 2—1520. 


| 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CAPE BRANCH 
Report of the year’s proceedings 

The Cape Branch of the South African Library Association has now been in 
existence for two years. Its membership totals 113. 

Four meetings were held during the year. In August, 1939, papers were read by 
Miss J. Ashenhurst, Librarian of the Wynberg Public Library, and by Mr. P. A. Snell, 
of the Green and Sea Point Public Library, on The Problems of small libraries. Miss 
Ashenhurst’s paper was printed in South African libraries for October, 1939. In 
November, Inspector P. D. Rousseau, of the Cape Education Department, addressed 
the Branch on School libraries in the Cape Province. Several teachers were present and 
discussion was brisk. In May of this year Mr. D. H. Varley delivered a stimulating 
address at the Rondebosch Public Library on Aspects of library co-operation, with 
special reference to library conditions in the Cape Peninsula. This address was mimeo- 
graphed and circulated to all libraries in the Peninsula. At the fourth meeting, held in 
June, Dr. Leopold Kreitner, formerly Assistant Librarian at Prague University, spoke 
on Libraries in Czechoslovakia, and Mrs. D. C. Jongens-Jérg, formerly of Utrecht Public 
Library, gave an account of Library Organization in Holland. 

Each of these meetings attracted an attendance of over thirty members. 

In a letter sent to the Hon. Secretary of the South African Library Association in 
February, 1940, the Secretary for the Interior stated that the Treasury would be prepared 
to consider sympathetically the question of financial assistance with a view to the extension 
of library services 2s soon as the Provinces had appointed library advisory committees 
in accordance with the recommendations of the government committee of 1937.. The 
committee of the Cape Branch thereupon wrote to the Administrator, Hon. F. Joubert, 
asking him to consider the early appointment of a Library Advisory Committee for the 
Cape Province. In August the Administrator and Executive Council consented to 
receive a deputation from the Branch Committee consisting of Dr. A. H. Murray, 
Mr. D.H. Varley and Mr. R. F. Immelman. ‘The Committee have every reason to 
believe that their case will be sympathetically considered.” 

In April the Committee accepted with regret the resignation of Mr. Paul Ribbink, 
Librarian of Parliament, who was a founder of the Branch and its first Chairman. 

On account of the absence on active service of Mr. I. M. Murray, Hon. Secretary 
Treasurer, Miss E. von Holdt acted in this capacity for the remainder of the year. 


DIE VERENIGING VIR BOEKVERSPREIDING 
Die Vereniging vir Boekverspreiding. Jaarverslag, September, 1939-403 
1. Oor Boeke 


Die Vereniging vir Boekverspreiding het in September, 1939, ontstaan. Sedert die 
tyd het die Vereniging 1,545 Afrikaanse boeke aangekoop, en 150 Engelse kinderboeke ; 


1 Printed elsewhere in this number. 
2 The Provincial Advisory Committee was subsequently appointed and comprises: Mr. M. 
J. van Breda, M.E.C., chairman ; Dr. W. de Vos Malan, Superintendent of Education ; Professor 
A.H. Murray ; Mr. P. Ribbink, Librarian of Parliament ; Mr. A. B. MacDonald; Dr. A. W. Van 
der Horst ; Mr. R. F. Immelman ; Mr. D. H. Varley. 


8 Vgl. S.A.B. 7: 127, 178, Jan., Julie, 1940. 
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hierby moet gereken word ’n bestelling wat in September geplaas is vir £10 se Engelse 
boeke (nie-romans) en £45 se Afrikaanse boeke van algemene aard. Daarby het die 
Vereniging die gebruik gehad van 600 Engelse romans wat in bruikleen aan hom toe- 
gestaan is deur die Trustees van die Suid-Afrikaanse Openbare Biblioteek, en ook 60 
Nederlandse boeke wat in bruikleen toegestaan is deur die Openbare Afrikaans Neder- 
landse Leeskamer en Boekery. Altesaam het die Vereniging tot sy beskikking gehad in 
die afgelope jaar 2,355 boeke. As die uitstaande bestelling—die laaste wat uit die fondse 
van die lopende jaar geplaas sal word—afgelewer is sal die Vereniging ongeveer 1,920 
boeke in sy besit hé. 

Klassifikasie 

Aan die begin van die jaar het die Vereniging as voorlopige beleid vasgelé dat sy 
boekery opgebou sal word in die verhouding 75 persent Afrikaanse boeke en 25 persent 
Engelse boeke, 25 persent nie-romans en 75 persent romans ; en 40 persent kinderboeke 
en 60 persent grootmens-boeke. Uit gegewens wat verkry is nadat die eerste 29 ver- 
sendings uitgestuur is, het geblyk dat die aanvraag vir Afrikaanse en Engelse boeke 
gemiddeld neerkom op 71 per sent Afrikaans en 29 persent Engels, sodat die Vereniging 
besluit het om sy beleid van 75 persent Afrikaans en 25 persent Engels te handhaaf. 
32 Versendings van 50 boeke is uitgestuur. 


2. Aanvrae waarin Voorsien is 

Tot op datum is 1,550 boeke uitgestuur en in omloop gebring, wat te staan kom op 
6,200 boeke wat gelees is bereken teen vier lesers per boekdeel. As die tweede versending 
bygereken word, kom dit op 12,400 boekdele wat gelees is binne die bestek van die 
eerste finansiéle jaar. 

Aanvrae waarin nie voorsien kan word nie 

Die Vereniging was verplig om, in oorleg met die Provinsiale Administrasie, te 
weier om boeke aan Openbare Biblioteke te stuur waar die betrokke biblioteke provin- 
siale subsidie kry. In gevalle, egter, waar ’n plaaslike leeskamer ingewillig het om as 
verspreidingsentrum vir ’n omgewing te dien en nie ledegeld van lesers te verg nie, was 
die Vereniging bereid om van sy dienste gebruik te maak. 


3. Administratief 
Die administratiewe koste van die eerste jaar was besonder laag. Die Vereniging 

kon 32 versendings uitstuur (en tweede versendings vir hierdie sentra moet nog uit- 
gestuur word) teen ’n koste van £450. (Ter vergelyking dien aangetoon te word dat in 
die geval van die Transvaalse Vrye Plattelandse Diens in die eerste jaar 13 sentra bedien 
is teen ’n onkoste van £300). Die volgende faktore het meegewerk om die administra- 
tiewe koste laag te hou : 

(a) Die boekevoorraad is vry deur die Suid-Afrikaanse Openbare Biblioteek op sy rakke 
geherberg ; 

(b) Die werk verbonde aan die keuse en bestelling van boeke is deur vrywillige helpers 
gedoen ; 

(c) Die werk in verband met die katalogisering ens. van die nuwe boeke, die verpak- 
king, versending, vervoer na die spoorwegstasie, korrespondensie, ens., is deur die 
Suid-Afrikaanse Openbare Biblioteek gedoen teen ’n vergoeding van £25 per jaar. 
Hierdie werk sluit in die dienste van ’n opgeleide bibliotekaris, mnr. Varley. 
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(d) Die firma Modern Books het stywe kartonpapier vir verpakking vry verskaf. Bruin- 
papier, ens., nodig vir verpakking, is deur die Suid-Afrikaanse Openbare Biblioteek 


verskaf. 

(e) Die sekretariéle werk is deur mnr. Immelman vrywillig gedoen, wat ook die nodige 
léers vir korrespondensie verskaf het. 

Met die onvermydelike uitbreiding van die werksaamhede van die Vereniging in 

die komende jaar moet die Vereniging ’n styging in sy administratiewe koste verwag 


Vervoer 


Die gemiddelde koste van vervoer per pak van 50 boeke, vir een versending, is 
4s. 9d., wat neerkom op 19s. vir twee versendings, heen en terug, per sentrum. 


4. Die Keur-Komitee 

Die volgende persone dien op die keurkomitee : [mevv.| B. F. Barnard en P. Cluver, 
mejj. M. Murray en Ralls, mnre. M. H. E. Pienaar, Stanley Clarke, dr. P. Greyling, 
Inspekteur C. J. Hofmeyr (verteenwoordig Onderwysdept.), mnre. Varley en Immelman, 
die voorsitter en vise-voorsitter. 


5. Ondersteuning 

Die volgende liggame het in die afgelope jaar die Vereniging met geldelike bydraes 
ondersteun : 

Die Provinsiale Administrasie 

Die Hoofbestuur van die A.C.V.V. 

Die Hoofbestuur van die Helpmekaarvereniging van die Kaapprovinsie. 

Die Jagger Bequest. 

Die Nasionale Vroueraad 

Die Kaapse Skakelkomitee en geaffilieerde liggame : Kaapstadse Afrikaanse Toneel- 

vereniging en Skiereilandse tak van die Helpmekaarvereniging.) 
Die Vroue-Landbouvereniging, Kaapprovinsie. 
Die Parow-Goodwood Spankomitee. 


TRANSVAAL BRANCH 
Review of the Year’s Work, November 1939 to October 1940 


Seven Branch meetings were held during the year, at Pretoria, Johannesburg, 
Springs, Krugersdorp, and Vereeniging. The meeting at Vereeniging deserves special 
mention as it was the first to be held in a place outside the Witwatersrand and Pretoria 
areas and proved a great success. At all places the Branch was received with great 
hospitality and the Committee desires to record its thanks to the persons concerned. 
The average attendances at meetings was 42 which shows an increase as compared with 
that for the year 1938-39. 

Papers were read by: Miss P. M. Speight on Impressions of my tour in American 
libraries; Mr. C. L. Coles (Town Clerk, Springs) on Public library bye-laws ; Miss 
M. Whiteley on Books for the troops and Mr. J. N. Raubenheimer (Chairman, Vereeni- 
ging Library Committee), on The Use of educational and recreational films. 

Items on the Agenda of the Triennial Conference of the South African Library 
Association were discussed at a meeting held shortly before the Conference. Many of 
the junior members took part in the discussions and the Committee is endeavouring to 
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encourage this interest by holding meetings 15 to 30 minutes earlier, where possible, 
in order to allow more time for discussions under “‘general’’. 

A School and Children’s Library Section of the Branch has been formed for the 
purpose of promoting co-operation between all persons connected with, or interested in, 
children’s and adolescents’ reading. Miss L. E. Taylor is Chairman of the Section, and 
Misses M. Shilling and D. Turner are the Joint Secretaries. 

A Library Propaganda Committee of the Branch has been formed; Mr. E. A. 
Borland is the Chairman, and Mr. K. C. Johnson is the Secretary. 

The question of better rural library facilities for the Transvaal was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the Branch. It was decided to approach the Transvaal Provincial 
Administration to enquire what steps, if any, are being taken to appoint a Provincial 
Library Advisory Board and a Library Organizer as recommended in the Report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on the Libraries of the Union of South Africa, 1937. 
It was also decided to ask the Council of the South African Library Association to 
formulate its policy regarding rural libraries, and to give such policy the widest publicity. 

The Branch Committee was approached by the Transvaal Education Department 
to make suggestions regarding lectures and a course in librarianship for teachers-in- 
training. It was decided that the Department be informed that the Branch could provide 
lectures at the normal colleges of Johannesburg and Pretoria, and a provisional course 
was submitted to the Department for its consideration. 

Membership of the Branch has increased from 140 in 1939 to 146 in 1940. 

The expenditure of the Branch has increased considerably during the year but, 
nevertheless, the accounts still show an amount of £27. 1s. 6d. as a credit balance. 

30th October, 1940. 

(Sgd) J. S. UNGERER, (Sgd) E. A. BorLAND 
Hon. Secretary Chairman. 


EXAMINATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 
Extracts from the Minutes 


5. Correspondence Courses. 1941 
Subject to an adequate enrolment the following tutors were approved :— 
Elementary English Mrs. Robinow 
Afrikaans Miss Hartmann 
Routine, etc. Miss Austin 


Intermediate Classification Miss Smith 
Cataloguing Mrs. Knox-Shaw 
Final Bibliography Mr. Varley 
Book Selection Holdsworth 
Administration Mr. Borland 
Fees 


It was decided (1) to retain separate Correspondence Courses for (i) Biblio- 
graphy and (ii) Book Selection; (2) henceforth, beginning 1941, to charge . 
£2. 2s. Od. for each course, instead of £2. 2s. Od. for both courses, as hitherto. 
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LIST OF BLUE BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 
JUNE-OCTOBER, 1940 


U.G. 22/1940—Annual Report of the Government Mining Engineer, for 1939. 
26/1940—Report of the National Road Board for the year 1939. 
27/1940—Report of the Rural Industries Commission. 
31/1940—Agricultural Census No. 18-1937-38. 
32/1940—Annual Report of the Registrar of Building Societies for the vear 1939. 
33/1940—First Interim Report of the Industrial and Agricultural Requirements 
Commission. 
34/1940—Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on the Invalidity Scheme, 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis cases and the so-called “‘Burnt-out” War Veterans. 
35/1940—Report of the Commission of Enquiry into Civil Imprisonment. 
37/1940—-Additional Estimates of Expenditure 1940/41. 
39/1940—Report of the Central Road Transportation Board 1939/40. 
40/1940—Report of the South African Shipping Board 1939/40. 
Southern Rhodesia. S.R. Papers. 
: = Clerk of the House of Legislative Assembly informs us that no number 35 for 1939 was 
printed. 


SF 


MICROPRINTING A CENTURY AGO 


In The journal of documentary reproduction, 3, no. 1: 66-67, March, 1940, Mr. John 
Tennant contributes the following :— 
“... The idea of making and publishing microphotographic reproductions of 


reference works, mathematical and technical data, not readily accessible to the student 
or the general public, seems first to have occurred to Sir John W. Herschel at some time 
prior to 1853. He also visualized the miniature facsimile reproduction of private notes 
and other material in small editions intended for individual or group use. In a communi- 
cation to The Athenaeum, London, dated July 6, 1853, Herschel enclosed a letter from 
John Stewart, a relative then residing at Pau, France...” 

We print below both Sir John Herschel’s communication to The Athenaeum, and 
the letter from John Stewart to which he refers. 


Extract from The Athenaeum, no. 1341 : 831, 9. July, 1853. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 


Henley Street, July, 6. 
Your insertion of the annexed letter from my brother-in-law, Mr. John Stewart, of 
Pau, will much oblige me. The utility of this mode of reproduction seems indisputable. 
In reference to its concluding paragraph, I will only add that the publication of concen- 
trated microscopic editions of works of reference — maps, atlases, logarithmic tables, 
or the concentration for pocket use of private notes and MSS., &c. &c. and innumerable 
other similar applications—is brought within the reach of anyone who possesses a small 
achromatic object-glass of an inch or an inch and a half in diameter, and a brass tube, 
with slides before and behind the lens of a fitting diameter to receive the plate or plates 
to be operated upon—central or nearly central rays only being required. The details 
are too obvious to need mention, —I am, &c, 
J. F. W. HERscHEL 
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Pau, June 11. 
Dear Herschel, 


I sent you some time ago a few small-sized studies of animals from the life, singly 
and in flocks, upon collodionized glass. ‘The great rapidity of exposition required for 
such subjects, being but the fraction of a second, together with the very considerable 
depth and harmony obtained, gave me reason to hope that ere this I should have been 
able to produce microscopic pictures of animated objects. For the present, I have been 
interrupted. Meantime, one of my friends here, Mr. Heilmann, following the same 
pursuit, has lighted on an ingenious method of taking from glass negatives positive 
impressions of different dimensions, and with all the delicate minuteness which the 
negative may possess. This discovery is likely, I think, to extend the resources and the 
application of Photography—and with some modifications, which I will explain, to 
increase the power of reproduction to an almost unlimited amount. The plan is as 
follows :— the negative to be reproduced is placed in a slider at one end (a) of a camera 
or other box, constructed to exclude the light throughout. The surface prepared for the 
reception of the positive—whether albumen, collodion or paper—is placed in another 
slider, as usual, at the opposite extremity (c) of the box, and inter-mediately between 
the two extremities (at b) is placed the lens. The negative at (a) is presented to the light 
of the sky, care being taken that no rays enter the box but those traversing the partly 
transparent negative. These rays are received and directed by the lens at (b) upon the 
sensitive surface at (c), and the impression of the negative is there produced with a 
rapidity proportioned to the light admitted, and the sensibility of the surface presented. 
By varying the distances between (a) and (c), and (c) and (b) any dimensions required may be 
given to the positive impression. Thus, from a medium-sized negative, I have obtained 
negatives four times larger than the original, and other impressions reduced thirty 
times, capable of figuring on a watch-glass, brooch or ring. 


Undoubtedly one of the most interesting and important advantages gained by this 
simple arrangement is, the power of varying the dimensions of a picture or portrait. 
Collodion giving results of almost microscopic minuteness, such negatives bear enlarging 
considerably without any very perceptible deterioration in that respect. Indeed as 
regards portraits, there is a gain instead of a loss; the power of obtaining good and 
pleasing likenesses appears to me decidedly increased, the facility of subsequent enlarge- 
ment permitting them to be taken sufficiently small, at a sufficient distance (and therefore 
with greater rapidity and certainty) to avoid all the focal distortion so much complained 
of,—while the due enlargement of a portrait taken on glass has the effect, moreover, of 
depriving it of that hardness of outline so objectionable in a collodion portrait, giving it 
more artistic effect and this without quitting the perfect focal point as has been suggested. 

But there are many other advantages obtained by this process. For copying by 
engraving, &c. the exact dimension required of any picture may at once be given to be 
copied from. 

A very small photographic apparatus can thus be employed when a large one might 
be inconvenient or impracticable, the power of reproducing on a larger scale being always 
in reserve. Independent of this power of varying the size, positives so taken of the same 
dimension as the negative reproduce, as will be readily understood, much more comple- 
tely the finer and more delicate details of the negatives than positives taken by any other 
process that I am acquainted with. 
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The negative also may be reversed in its position at (a) so as to produce upon glass 
a positive to be seen either upon or under the glass. And while the rapidity and facility 
of printing are the same as in the case of positives taken on paper prepared with the 
iodide of silver, the negatives, those on glass particularly, being so easily injured, are 
much better preserved, all actual contact with the positive being avoided. For the same 
reason, by this process positive impressions can be obtained not only upon wet paper 
&c. but also upon hard inflexible substances, such as porcelain, ivory, glass, &c.,— 
and upon this last, the positives being transparent are applicable to the stereoscope, 
magic lantern, &c. 

By adopting the following arrangement, this process may be used largely to increase 
the power and speed of reproduction with little loss of effect. From a positive thus 
obtained, say on collodion, several hundred negatives may be produced either on paper 
or on albumenized glass. If on the latter, and the dimension of the original negative is 
preserved, the loss in minuteness of detail and harmony is almost imperceptible, and 
even when considerably enlarged, is so trifling as in the majority of cases to prove no 
objection in comparison with the advantage gained in size, while in not a few cases, as 
already stated, the picture actually gains by an augmentation of size. Thus, by the 
simultaneous action, if necessary, of some hundreds of negatives, many thousand 
impressions of the same picture may be produced in the course of a day. 

I cannot but think, therefore, that this simple but ingenious discovery will prove 
a valuable addition to our stock of photographic manipulatory processes. It happily 
turns to account and utilizes one of the chief excellencies of collodion—that extreme 
minuteness of detail which from its excess becomes almost a defect at times—toning it 
down by increase of size till the harshness is much diminished, and landscapes, always 
more or less unpleasing on collodion from that cause, are rendered somewhat less dry 
and crude. 

A very little practice will suffice to show the operator the quality of glass negatives— 
I mean as to vigour and development—best adapted for reproducing positives by this 
method. He will also find that a great power of correction is obtained, by which over- 
done parts in the negative can be reduced and others brought up. Indeed, in consequence 
of this and other advantages, I have little doubt that this process will be very generally 
adopted in portrait taking. 

Should your old idea of preserving public records in a concentrated form on micro- 
scopic negatives ever be adopted, the immediate positive reproduction on an enlarged 
readable scale, without the possibility of injury to the plate, will be of service. Iam, &c. 

JOHN STEWART. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


OPPENHEIM, Gladys. Books for the Bantu : a study of library service for the African, 
based on the Negro library service of the United States of America, with a chapter 
on bibliotherapy ;_ report of a visit to the United States of America under the 
auspices of the Visitors’ Grants Committee of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

_ Pretoria : Carnegie Corporation Visitors’ Grants Committee, 1940. 52 p. illus. 1s 
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IN THE CAUSE OF MUSIC 


by 
R. SMYTH 


Observatory Junior High School, fohannesburg 


THis is a plea for better musical equipment in our schools. Music appreciation is a very 
necessary part of our school curriculum, if we are to raise the cultural level of the com- 
munity ; but, in order to achieve this aim, we must have books—-plenty of books on 
music—and a good supply of gramophone records. I wish to show how one Johannesburg 
school is serving the cause of music, and especially, to point out the difficulties encount- 
ered through lack of books and records. 

Before I do so, however, I think I must say a little about music appreciation itself, 
and the teaching of music appreciation. Ever since the subject was first seriously dis- 
cussed about forty years ago, there has been much controversy as to the value of music 
appreciation classes. There are the musical snobs who believe that music is essentially 
an aristocratic culture and there are those who claim that “some people are hopeless’’. 
However, experiments undertaken by educationists have shown that less than three 
per cent. of the school children in England and the United States of America are absolu- 
tely unmusical and I see no reason to suppose that the situation is very different here. 
An interesting book to read in this connextion is Dr. P. A. Scholes’ book Music : the 
child and the masterpiece. Many children may never learn to play an instrument, either 
through lack of funds or, perhaps, through lack of ability ; but there are fewin whom, ifan 
interest can be aroused, a love and understanding of good music cannot be developed. 
Dr. Scholes, that great spreader of the gospel of music appreciation, gives the following 
as his own personal expression of faith : ‘Music is the widest of all the arts. It has 
something for everybody. And upon those who, by natural endowment, social privilege 
or educational advantage, find in it the greatest enjoyment, there is imposed the duty 
of helping others to such enjoyment”. 

And this brings us to the subject of teachers. Is it necessary for the teacher of 
music appreciation to be an accomplished performer or composer before he or she 
dares to take a class in music appreciation ? Personally I think not, and—an opinion of 
more weight—Dr. Scholes thinks not. Firstly, if we have to wait till we have a fully 
qualified music teacher on the staff of every school, the project will be shelved for many 
a long year ; and secondly, the idea is not to teach music but to develop in the child a 
love of the beautiful in music—a vastly different thing. For this task the only prerequi- 
site is surely that one should possess oneself a love of music, be able to listen intelligently 
and have the ability to help others to attain the same goal. After all teachers of literature 
are rarely great poets and seldom writers of even mediocre poetry, yet we do not for 
that reason declare them unable to develop appreciation of poetry in their pupils. 
But—a point of great importance—no teacher can do much unless he has the materials 
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at hand to work with. The teacher of music appreciation must have a library of books 
and records to draw on. 

Having, I hope, made a case for the teaching of Music Appreciation, I want to 
discuss the work being done in our school in this respect and to stress the need for a 
musical library in every school and at least one record lending library for schools in the 
city. At our school music has been introduced into the English curriculum. The Mikado, 
The Pirates of Penzance, and Iolanthe have been studied in the poetry class ; songs with 
words of literary value have been played on the gramophone and then sung by the 
class if possible ; ballet music has helped to make lessons on the ballet meaningful ; 
and the children have been introduced to the glorious music of the great operas. The 
need of books and records, however, has proved a handicap. For example, textbooks 
with the words of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are essential, if the children are to 
get the real enjoyment out of the lesson. Weekly lunch hour record recitals have been 
popular. Many of the children have enjoyed sitting on the grass in the quad listening 
to the music. They are becoming quite critical in their attitude to it. 


The third and, perhaps, most interesting way in which music is approached in the 
school is through the medium of a music club—an experiment which was started last 
year. The aim of the club was to arouse an interest in good music and to develop intel- 
ligent listeners. If, however, only the first faint glimmer of interest has been awakened, 
the time will not have been wasted. I feel that a music club is more effective than any 
formal class in music appreciation. Membership is voluntary. Only those who are really 
interested join and it does not arouse in the child that fatal feeling of ‘It’s something 
I’ve got to take”. Moreover, as there are no examinations to prepare for, the topics 
studied develop along lines of interest rather than syllabus. 


The method of procedure followed this year was to divide the children into groups ; 
each group chose the composer it was most interested in and was assigned a date for 
which to have its programme prepared. The sponsors of the club were there to assist 
in every way possible with the preparation of programmes, which consisted, generally, 
of a paper on the life of the composer (read by a member of the group) and gramophone 
records to illustrate the composer’s works. Strauss, Verdi, Puccini, Wagner, Handel, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Lizst, Tchaikovsky, and Brahms were dealt with 
briefly during the year. If time permitted the groups responsible for the week’s pro- 
gramme would test how much interest and attention had been aroused by giving a 
few “Quizzes and Queries’. Several guest speakers were asked to address the club, 
among them Mr. Connell, the Club’s Honorary President. 

The important thing, however, is to arouse as much initiative as possible on the part 
of the pupils themselves and it is here a tremendous difficulty was encountered. For 
our greatest handicap has been the lack of books and records. To get material for their 
papers, the children have had to go to the Johannesburg Public Library, where, unfor- 
tunately, there are too few books on music suitable for the use of children, especially 
children of Junior High School age. In fact, as far as I can find out, there are few books 
on music written to appeal to the “teen” age child. Most of them are either too childish 
or too learned. Dr. Scholes has pioneered in this direction but there is still a wide gap 
to be filled. As far as the books in the adult section of the Library are concerned, it is 
beyond the ability of the child to select suitable books from these or, having procured 
them, to select the right kind of material therefrom. Unhappily, so many biographies 
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are merely collections of dates. The result is, of course, that the papers were fairly 
meaningless—the usual collection of dates and unimportant details about the composer’s 
life. We need books which, through anecdotes and interesting incidents, throw light 
on the composer’s character and help to show why he composed music in this way or 
that way—books we can place into the hands of the pupil knowing he will get a glimpse 
into the real essentials. We need books on the history of music, written for children ; 
books on the orchestra, describing the various instruments and their uses, written with 
the listener in mind ; books on “‘how to listen to music” ; books on the opera and the 
ballet ; and last, but not least, at least one good reference book on music. At the end of 
this article I have added a list of books, selected from the list given at the back of The 
Oxford companion to music. They are merely suggestions of the type of book that might 
be suitable for a school library. 


But here we come toa snag, for, unfortunately, the Education Department makes 
no provision for this most important side of education—the school library. It is left 
to the schools to provide books through the raising of school subscriptions, and it is 
obvious that while schools in wealthy districts may be fairly adequately provided for in 
this respect, the poorer schools have a hard time to obtain the bare necessities, let alone 
a library. If our schools are to be progressive, here is surely a matter that needs immediate 
attention. 


The other great problem that faced us was, as I have said, the difficulty of procuring 
records. Obviously without suitable illustration the musical appreciation class is doomed 
to failure. Records, however, are expensive things and while we have been able to buy 
a few through school subscriptions, they are merely a drop in the bucket. It will take 
years to accumulate anything like a satisfactory library of records. What a luxury it 
would be to be able to place one’s hands on just the right record for the occasion. If 
only a school record lending library could be started in the city. I wonder if something 
could be done in this direction. 


In conclusion, I can only repeat that in order to advance the cause of music in 


Johannesburg, we need more books and more records. Is there any hope of arousing 
interest in this cause in our golden city; or, am I just a “Utopian” ? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BOOKS SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


History and appreciation of music 


(a) General 


JOHNSON, W. W. Intelligent listening guide to music : a guide to enjoyment and appre- 
ciation for all lovers of music ; 2. ed. Pitman. 1939. 


KILBURN, N. The story of chamber music and its masters past and present ; new ed. 


con 


rev. Reeves. 1932. : 
OXFORD history of music ; ed. by W. H. Hadow. Oxford. 8v. £6. 10. 
SCHOLES, P. A. The book of the great musicians, by P. A. Scholes and W. Earhart. 

Oxford. 1931. 12. 6 


— Columbia history of music through ear and eye. 5 periods. Oxford, 1930-38. 
Period 1-4, 1s. 6d. each ; period 5, 2s. 6d. 
— Listener’s guide to music with concert-goer’s glossary ; 8. ed. Oxford. 1933. 4. 0 


— Listener’s history of music. Oxford. 1930. 3 v. in one. 17. 


a 
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— Miniature history of music ; 2. ed. Oxford. 1934. 1. 6 
—- The Oxford companion to music, self-indexed and with a pronouncing glossary. 
Oxford. 1938. 21. 0 


(b) For schools 
BEATTIE, J. W. Music in the junior high school ; new enl. ed. N.Y.: Silver, Burdett. 
1938. 


$2. 0 

COLLES, H.C. The growth of music: a study in musical history for schools ; 2. ed. 

Oxford. 3v. in one. 10. 6 
MASON, D. G. A guide to music for beginners and others. N.Y.: Gray. 1925. $2. 0 
SCHOLES, P. A. Music: the child and the masterpiece. Oxford. 1925. 12. 6 
— Musical appreciation in schools : why and how? 4. ed. Oxford. 1925. 1. 6 
Orchestra 
BEKKER, Paul. The story of the orchestra. N.Y.: Norton. 1936. $4. 0 
ELSON, A. The orchestral instruments and their use. Boston: Page. 1923. $2.50 
MONTAGU-NATHAN, M. The orchestra and how to listen to it. Kegan, Paul. 1917. 4. 6 
Opera 
KOBBE, G. The complete opera book : the stories of the operas, together with 400 of the 

leading airs and motives in musical notation ; rev. and enl. ed. Putnam. 1935. 8. 6 
SCHOLES, P. A. A Miniature history of opera. Oxfoid. 1931. 1. 6 
Biographies 
BEETHOVEN. HERRIOT, E. The life and times of Beethoven. Macmillan. 1936. 18. 0 
— SCHAUFFLER, R.H. Beethoven, the man who freed music; transl. Mitchell. 

Doubleday. 1929. 2 v. $10. O 
BRAHMS. HILL, R. Brahms: a study in musical biography. Archer. 5. 0 
CHOPIN. NICKS, F. Frederick Chopin as a man and musician. Novello. 1889. 2v. 25. 0 
ELGAR. MAINE, B. Elgar: his life and work. Bell. 1933. 2 v. each 14. 0 
FRANCK. D’INDY, V. César Franck. Lane. 1910. 7.6 
GILBERT. CELLIER, F. Gilbert, Sullivan and D’Ovley Carte. Pitman. 1914. O.P. 
HAYDN. HADOW, W.H. A Croatian composer: notes towards the study of Joseph 

Haydn. Seeley. 1899. O.P. 
LISZT. HERVEY, A. Franz Liszt and his music. Lane. 1911. 4. 6 
MENDELSSOHN. ARMSTRONG, T. Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Oxford. 1931. 1. 6 
MOZART. BLOM, E. Mozart ; 2. ed. Dent. 1935. 4, 6 
SCHUBERT. BLOM, E. Schubert. Novello. 6 
TCHAIKOVSKY. EVANS, E. Tchaikovsky : rev. ed. Dent. 1935. 4. 6 
VERDI. CROWEST, F. J. Verdi— man and musician. Reeves. 1897. O.P. 
WAGNER. HADOW, W.H. Richard Wagner. Butterworth. 1934. 2. 6 
The F117 'e musical magazine. Philadelphia. Presser. Monthly. per annum $2. 0 


MEETING OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND LIBRARIANS 


The annual meeting of school principals and librarians from the schools taking part 
in the Johannesburg Schools’ Library Scheme was held at the Johannesburg Public 
Library on Wednesday 27. November, at 3.15 p.m. About eighty school principals and 
school librarians were present. The Librarian, Mr. R. F. Kennedy, was in the chair, 
and Miss P. M. Speight, the sub-librarian, read the Librarian’s report of the progress 
of the scheme during the year. Discussion and suggestions from the teachers as to the 
future running of the scheme followed. Afterwards, a film was shown, which dealt with 
the work done by all departments of the Johannesburg Public Library. 
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BOOKS ABOUT LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN* 


There is a vast literature about School and Children’s Libraries, which may give 
those concerned with the reading of children a wealth of ideas and inspirations, as well 
as practical information on the selection of books, the organization of the library, and 
all kinds of special aspects of the work. 

The list below is one of general introductory books. All of them are available in 
one or other of the following libraries :— The South African Library Association, 
P.O. Box 397, Pretoria; The Johannesburg Public Library ; the University of the 
Witwatersrand Library, Johannesburg; all of these invite those interested to borrow 
from them. 

Information or advice in connexion with special aspects of the work, or with book 
selection in special subjects, will also be gladly given. 


I. General 


The special School and Children’s Library number of South African libraries, pub- 
lished in January, 1938, contains articles on the organization of the school library, 
accounts of the work done in school and children’s libraries in the Union, as well 
as select lists of Reference Books for the Junior Library, Non-fiction Books for Junior 
Libraries, and Periodicals for School and Children’s Libraries. Copies are obtainable 
from the Hon. Editor. South African libraries, University of the Witwatersrand, at the 
reduced price of 2s. 


II. Theory of children’s reading 
The books listed in this section are all recommended as reliable guides to the teacher 
or children’s librarian in search of the best books for children. 

BECKER, M. L. Choosing books for children. Oxford University Press. 1937. 3. 6 
An excellent introductory work which outlines the general principles of book selection 
for children, although it deals with the subject more from the point of view of the 
parent than that of the teacher. 

MOORE, A.C. My roads. Doubleday. 1940. $2. 0 
A selection of reviews of children’s books, by one of the pioneers in the movement 
for better children’s books. 

OLCOTT, F. J. Children’s reading ; rev. and enl. ed. Boston : Houghton. (c. 1927). $2. 0 
Dealing once more with the parent’s approach to book selection for children this 
book gives a more detailed study of the subject than Mrs. Becker’s book mentioned 


above. 

TAYLOR, L. E. The Library and the child. Pretoria: S.A. Library Association. 1940. 1. 0 
(Repr. from South African Libraries, 7, nos. 3 and 4 and 8, no. 1, Jan., Apl., July, 1940). 
A general report of observations made during a tour of children’s and school libraries 

in England, the United States and Canada. 

TERMAN, L. M. & LIMA, M. Children’s reading: a guide for parents and teachers ; 
2. ed. Appleton. 1931. $2.50 
The main part of this book is taken up with carefully graded and annotated lists of 
children’s books. The introductory chapters are very helpful, and deal with such 
topics as the development of children’s reading interests, differences in mental ability, 
sex differences, and so on. 

III. Guides to the selection of children’s books 

TORONTO. Public Library. Books for boys and girls, prepared at Boys and Girls House, 
Toronto Public Library ; ed. by Lillian H. Smith; 2. ed. Toronto: Ryerson press ; 
London: Bumpus. 1940. 10. 6 
A most carefully selected list, well annotated, of the best children’s books, both Ame- 
rican and English. The list is arranged by subjects according to the special classifica- 
tion evolved in and used by the Toronto Children’s Libraries. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Books for youth : a classified and annotated guide for young 
readers (in their teens). London: Library Association. 1936. 10. 0 
The only English book list for young readers which can compare with similar publi- 


* Based on a list compiled by Mr. P. Freer, which appeared in South African Libraries, 5 
143-49, Jan. 1938 ; revised by L. E. Taylor and FE. Hartmann. 
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cations in the United States. It is particularly useful for librarians who cater for the 
adolescent. The list is arranged by subjects, according to the Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation. Although this list is in some respects out of date, particularly in the fiction 
section, it is still a very useful tool. 

MAHONY, B. E. & WHITNEY, E., comp. Five years of children’s books (1929-35). 
Doubleday. 1936. 

A supplement to Mahony’s Realms of gold (1929), which is out of print. 

A well-annotated list of notable children’s books published from 1930 to 1935. 
American publishers and prices are given, but in many cases these books have also 
been published in England. The arrangement is by subjects. 

TRANSVAAL. Education Department. Departmental circular. 2, no. 6, Dec., 1934. 
Partial contents :—— Children’s classics old and new, by R. F. Kennedy ; Books for 
school libraries, recommended by the Department Book Committee ; School libraries, 
by M. M. Stirling. Catalogue of schoo! books authorized for use in Transvaal schools : 
deletions from and addenda to the Book Catalogue for 1935. 

HILL, W., comp. The overseas Empire in fiction : an annotated bibliography. O.U.P. 

1930. 


An inexpensive list of books dealing with different parts of the British Empire. 

The following guides to fiction are eminently useful, but rather expensive for the 

average library :-— 

BAKER, E. A. Guide to historical fiction. Routledge. 1914. 
a by countries, sub-divided by periods, with full descriptive notes on each 
book. 

— Guide to the best fiction, English and American, from foreign languages, by 
E. A. Baker and J. Packman ; new and enl. ed. Routledge, 1932. 
Arranged by authors, with a subject and title index. 

NIELD, J. Guide to the best historical novels and tales; (5. ed. rev. and enl.). 
London: Matthews. 1929. 
Arranged by period, with descriptive notes. 

HEAN, Jessie. Kinderlektuur in Afrikaans. Pretoria: Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteek- 
vereniging. 1939. (Herdruk van Suid-Afrtkaansc biblioteke, 6, nos. 2, 3, 4, 1938-39). 
“Die doel is hier hoofsaaklik om aan te wys watter kinderbundels vir die verskillende 
ouderdomme beskikbaar is, en watter boeke die gewone kind graag lees.’? Hoewel in 
die vorm van ’n opstel, maak hierdie werk ’n nuttige gids tot die aanskaf van kinder- 
boeke uit. 

Verder word vir die keuse van Afrikaanse boeke die gedrukte katalogusse van 
die verskillende uitgewers aanbeveel, b.v. Van Schaik, Nasionale Pers, De Bussy. 


IV. Organization of school and children’s libraries 


The two most comprehensive works, dealing with policies and with practical 
details of all aspects of organization, are :— 

SAYERS, W. C. B. Manual of children’s libraries. Allen & Unwin. 1932. 

FARGO, L.F. The library in the school; 3. ed. Chicago: American Library Assoc. 
1939. (Library curriculum studies). 

_—, book by the last-named author deals more specifically with the elementary 
school :— 

FARGO, L.F. Program for elementary school library service. Chicago: American 
Library Assoc. 1930. ; 

a following two have the advantage of being more concise and free of any American 
ias :— 

CANT, M. School and college library practice. Allen & Unwin. (1936). 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Guide for school librarians. Oxford University press. 1937. 

An excellent little book. 
The following is a good article on the high school library by a local writer :— 

SPEIGHT, S.T. The library in a high school. Pretoria: S.A. Library Assoc. 1935. 
(Repr. from South African libraries, 3, nos. 2-3, 1935). 

The reprint is out of print, but copies of the two numbers of the journal contain- 
ing the article may be had together for 2s. 

FARGO, L. F. Activity book for school libraries. Chicago : American Library Assoc. 1938. 
This deals with all kinds of “‘activities’’ designed to promote the use of the library, 
including dramatization of literary works, historical events, and the like; puppet 
shows ; poster work and other illustrative work ; contests, and many others. 


(to be concluded) 
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